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AWKWARD ANDY. 
A STORY OF CITY LIFE, | 
By J. T. Trowbridge. | 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 

All that Clarence had confessed to Andy of 
his guilt was indeed true; but it was only a part 
of the truth. 

This was before the present system of cash- 
boys had been introduced into the great stores; 
and Clarence, who like other clerks had access 
to the money-drawer, had borrowed from it in 
the way he had said. True, the leakage had 
been suspected; and Downer, hastily and with- 
out sufficient proof, had charged Clarence with 








the theft. But Clarence was a great favorite, i 
and the last person the firm would willingly be- TAR 
lieve guilty of such a crime; and Downer had i 


consequently been obliged to give up his own 
place in the store. Clarence, assuming a high 
tone and an injured, indignant air, had insisted 
upon that. Danger from this quarter still threat- 
ened; but it was not his greatest danger. 
Borrowing from the drawer had proved too 
slow a process for a youth of his growing ex- 
travagance; and he had resorted to another sys- 
tem of raising money. He had given his notes 


—promises to pay, on paper. One of these, for 





Still he did not mean to be dishonest; and 









AWKWARD ANDY. 


suspected something wasn't right with him. He 
owes me ninety dollars; but he is such a beauti- 
ful young man, and he talked so fair; and my 
rent comes due next week, and how am | ever 
to pay it?” 

“He may have gone on some business for the 
firm. I trust it is all right,’’ Andy stammered, 
wishing to comfort the poor woman, and yet 
feeling deep down in his miserable heart, that 
Clarence had run away. 

The next day Howland’s mysterious disap- 
J) pearance became noised about, the cause of 
i | which was sufficiently explained to his surprised 
and bewildered employers, when his notes, with 
their forged indorsements, were presented to 
them for payment! Of course they refused to 
pay, and denounced the fraud. Detectives were 
put on his track; and the affair got into the 
newspapers. <A good deal of sympathy was ex- 
pressed for him—he was such a talented, gener- 
ous, well-meaning youth! Then his father— 
poor old man—came hurrying to town, in great 
distress and terror, to learn the worst of his un- 
happy son. 

It was a terrible trial to poor Andy; it almost 
broke his heart. He wrote to his mother the 
whole history of the forty dollars, as far as he 
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nings over to his side of the table, and puffed, | himself knew it; and she replied, affectionately 
| when he finally wrote the signature of the firm | and sipped his gin. 
m4 | 


What did he care what ruin | commending him for what he had done, so that 


two hundred dollars, had been given to his tail-| that employed him,—Jacob Holman & Compa-| he was working? Clarence Howland’s ill-for-} he cared little for the money, only regretting 


or, who, finding it impossible to get cash from | ny—on the backs of two notes, for four hundred | tune was nothing uncommon. In that very den 
: : “a : | A ys 

his customer, had taken, in payment of a debt, | dollars each, payable in three and four months, | at the moment, other clerks were gambling away 

this promise to pay cash at a future time. So jt was with the firm determination of paying | their earnings,—perhaps their borrowings from 


that it had not helped to save his cousin. 
When, shortly after, his own salary was raised, 
he was enabled speedily to make up the loss to 





little faith, however, did he put in Clarence them himself before even the firm knew that | employers’ tills,—and losing with their money | his mother; which he did with a thankful heart, 


Howland’s power to redeem that promise, that! their names had been used. 
he had sold the note fora small sum toahard,| Nevertheless, Clarence had committed the | 
unscrupulous money-lender, who would not hes- | crime of forgery. 
itate to take the most extreme measures to col-) And now the three months had nearly expired. | 
lect it, | In two days the notes would be due; if not paid | 
Two or three similar notes, given by Clarence | by him, they would then be presented to Hol- | 
to other parties, had got into the hands of the} man & Co., and the forgery would be exposed. | 
same man, who believed that a rising young} It had been, therefore, with the horror and | 
man like Howland, already in receipt of a large | dread of disgrace, and the State Prison hanging | 
salary, could be made to pay. over him, that he had that last interview with | 
Clarence, however, instead of paying, wished | Andy, and received from him the forty dollars. 
to give the broker new notes in place of the old | | 
ones, and borrow money of him besides. debts and present necessities. But with that 
“All right,”’ said the broker. ‘‘Give me new | trust in the favor of fortune, which I have spoken | 
notes, with good indorsements, and I will give | of—for how could it be possible that so precious 
up these, and let you have as much money as | a youth should not at last find a way out of his 
you want,” | troubles?—he believed that before morning he 
Now, do you know what the indorsement of | might multiply that forty by itself, pay his debts 
anote means? It is from the Latin word, dor-| and have money to spare. 
sum, the back; and it means, a writing on the| It was not the first time that he had attempt- | 
back of the paper. In this case it meant the! ed to better his fortunes by gambling. When 
writing of the name of some man, who, by thus the other vices have betrayed a youth, he is pret- 
indorsing Clarence’s paper, would become re- ty apt, for help in his trouble, to lay desperately 
sponsible for the payment of the notes when | hold on this. Clarence had usually lost at plays, 
they became due. A great deal of business is! put he remembered how he had sometimes won, 
done in this way. A wishes to get money or | and this recollection filled him now with a burn- 
something eise of B, and to give his note for the ing hope. 
payment at a certain time; B says, “Iam not; He had madea careful study of the game at! 
willing to take your promise alone; get C to in-| cards by which he had before lost and won, and 
dorse it, then I will take it.” ©, being a friend | he believed he had discovered a secret by which | 
of A’s, and believing that A will keep his prom-| he could henceforth turn the chances in his 
ise, indorses the note. Then when this becomes | favor. 


due, if A does not pay it, C, the indorser, will | 
have it to pay. | closed and guarded room, where the gamblers 

Clarence had found it the easiest thing in the | carried on their trade in spite of the police, pro- 
world to give his notes; but it was by no means eyred him admission, and Clarence Howland 
an easy thing to find a good man willing to in-| was soon seated at the table, cards in hand, op- 


| 


A paltry sum, in view of the young man’s | 


A peculiar knock on the door of a carefully 


| the last sparks of honor or manhood, the last 





dorse them. | posite a notorious gambler. Ah! could the boy, 
At length, alarmed by the money-lender’s | jn his days of innocence, have looked forward a 
threats, and distressed for the want of more! few short years and seen himself in such a situ- 
money, he reasoned with himself in a way ation, a cigar in his mouth, a glass of brandy 
Which his habit of borrowing from the drawer and water on the table beside him, his heart 
hed rendered easy to his conscience. burning with guilty hope and feverish despair, 
Why not give my notes, and take the liberty | cards in his trembling hands, and a cool villain, 
myself of writing some good name en the back | who had often won his money sitting there, 
of them? I'll find some way of paying them | cruelly smiling on his victim, would he have be- 
+ ae and nobody will ever be the wiser for | lieved the vision could ever come true? Never! 
- | And yet, step by step, he had gone on in the ca- 
He knew that it was a terrible risk; but Clar-| reer of vice, until here he was. 
ence was one who put infinite faith in his future | Notwithstanding the secret of the game which 
chances, believing that things were bound to! he thought he had discovered, Clarence lost thir- 
turn out well in the end with a favorite of for- ty dollars of Andy’s money in three suctessive 
tune like himself. |games, The blackleg coolly seraped his win- 








His own progress was thenceforth steadily up- 
ward and onward. His diligence, fairness in 





vestiges of good name and honest hope in life. 


One or two were, perhaps, winning—winning | dealing, sound judgment and real kindness of 


what? a little money which was sure to fire heart, made him, even him, the once Awkward 
them with a still madder infatuation in the] Andy, a favorite with both employers and cus- 
game, and lead them on to deeper ruin. tomers. 

With an appearance of coolness, which would} Te was no longerawkward now. Earnestness 
have concealed from an observer the hideous | of purpose quickened his intellect, and kindness 
fact that he was playing for what seemed to him | of heart polished his manners, until there was 
life or death, he staked his last ten dollars, at a| no finer specimen of the simple, courteous, well- 
desperate venture. informed, intelligent gentleman to be met with 

“No use of the agony being long drawn out,”’ | in Boston business circles. 
he said within himself. “If I win, I win. If I 
lose, I lose.”’ self become the head of a large and prosperous 

He won. establishment, an incident occurred which illus- 

Success agitated him more than failure would | trates one secret of his success! 
have done; and for an hour he continued to win, He noticed that a valued customer, a lady of 
until he was in a state of wild excitement, and| wealth and rank in society, after looking at 
Andy’s forty dollars had become three hundred. | some rich goods, finally departed without mak- 
“It will be three thousand before morning!” | ing any purchase, and that the clerk who waited 
thought Clarence, assured that he had the true! upon her, one of his best salesmen, chagrined 
secret of the game at last. | at not having succeeded in pleasing her, vented 

All this while the blackleg, used to such | his vexation upon the next customer that came 
chances, kept cool. They were now playing for | in, who chanced to be a woman poorly clad. 
high stakes; Clarence being mad with impatence | Mr. Howland observed the clerk’s treatment 
to reap his rich harvest. | ot both these women, but said nothing at the 

Fifty dollars changed hands at a game; but) time. He was accustomed to have occasional 
this time the luck was in the gamester’s favor, | talks with his clerks; when calling them togeth- 
Another fifty, and Clarence was still the loser. | er, he gave them fatherly instruction and ad- 
Then he won again, and then lost—and lost— | vice, pointing out faults he had observed, with- 
and lost—until the last dollar of Andy’s money | out calling any names, and showing the way to 
had gone into the blackleg’s pile, and Clarence | amendment, without wounding the self-love of 
rose from the table, penniless, ruined. | the offenders. 

Concern for his cousin’s safety caused Andy to] On the next occasion of this kind, he described 
leave his own store early on the following even- | the treatment which he had seen those two 
ing, and hasten around to Holman & Co.’s, in| women receive in his store, and added: 
order to walk home with Clarence. 

He was told that Clarence had not been at the 


One day, many years later, when he had him- 





“T was grieved to see it, because I consider 
that a poor woman is just as worthy of respect- 
store that day, having sent word in the morning | ful treatment as the richest, and often needs it 
that he was ill with a cold. more. She needs that encouragement and sym- 

Alarmed at this news, and foreboding he knew | pathy, which the rich and proud can get along 
not what, Andy hurried to his cousin’s boarding- | very well without. Be civil to all; but be espe- 
house. | cially kind and attentive to the poor and hum- 

“Oh!” said the landlady, recognizing him, | ble. 

“Mr. Howland went to New York this afternoon,| ‘Even in the way of business,” he continued, 
on business.” “such treatment of the poor as I have described, 

“On business! impossible!” | is the very worst policy. In this country, where 

“Oh yes, he did; on business for the firm. | we see so many and often such sudden changes 
Something very important,”’ he said. of fortune, the poor man or woman you despise 

“For the firm!” said the astonished Andy. | to-day, may be the rich man or woman you will 








“Singular—the firm don’t know it.” be delighted to honor some other day, not far 
| Upon that the woman burst forth, hysterically, ' distant. 1’ll tell you a little story. 
“Oh, don’t tell me there’s anything wrong. I’ve! “When I was a boy in a store, a poor woman 
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whom the head clerk saw fit to treat with con-| much about such things—but isn’t it a little bit 


tempt, turned and traded with me. 


ular customer. 


I showed | old for me?” 
her all the kindness I could, and made her a reg- | 
She brought other people to | the remonstrance, feeble as it had been, touched 


“Old!” shrieked the venerable relation; for 


trade with me; at the same time her own for- her all too nearly. +‘‘Old! The older the better, 


tunes improved, until, shall I relate the sequel, 
the wealthy lady I just told you of, whose cus- such things?’ 


for lace, [tell you. ‘Don’t know anything about 
[shouldn't think youdid. Aren’t 


tom is so valuable that one of our best salesmen you fresh from the wilds of the country, child. 
lost his temper because he was disappointed in | Let me tell you that cape was admired before 
not selling her a bill of goods yesterday,—that | you were born, and what’s more, if you’ll go to 
very lady is the same poor woman whom I saw this party, and conduct yourself as well as you 


insulted for her poverty, 
friendship and custom I 
ago!’ 

What, in 


ence? 


ance, that his friends heard from him again. 


and whose constant | look,—your clothes, | mean—you’ll do, 
gained thirty years | comes Kate Hobbs to escort you. Where’s your 


the meantime, had become of Clar- 
It was not until long after his disappear- | her new blue berege, her shawl falling off and 
He | revealing, not without design, her plump, un- 


Here 


| shawl?” 
“What!’’ cried Kate, and she stood up tall in 


was then auctioneer in a cheap auction-shop, in, covered shoulders and tulle berthe, light as un- 


Philadelphia. 
tender on a Hudson River steamboat. 


years no news of him was received, until one 
day a shabby-genteel, middle-aged man, ped- | though she is deaf. 
salye passed through a train of | It has been lent me for the party.” 
\ndrew Howland was returning 
Despite his gray hair, | 
haggard cheeks and threadbare coat, there was | sion on her face was one of amusement. 
something in his persuasive voice and manner 


dling a mazic 
vars on which 


from a western journey, 


Ile was next heard of as a bar- 


soiled snow-fleeces. ‘What! you don’t mean 


Then for | you are going to wear that thing!” 


“Don't speak so loud! Aunt will hear you, 


Yes, lam to wear the cape. 


Kate was a pretty girl, who valued herself on 
what she termed her “style.’’ The first expres- 
This 
was not lost on Aria, and no more was the sneer 


which Mr. Howland recognized with a start of , which her laughing words had sheathed, nor the 


surprise and pain, 
his cousin Clarence, 

“Clarence Howland! how do you do?” 

It was long since the wanderer had answered 
to that name; and he started as if he had heard 
a ghostly voice out of the past. Who was that 
grave, kind, rather portly, rather large-nosed 
gentleman putting out a friendly hand to him, 
It was some time before he could believe that it 
was his cousin Andy. 

Clarence concealed his agitation and shame at 
the meeting, under a gay and airy manner, un- 
til Andrew made him sit down on the seat be- 
side him, and talked to him seriously and kind- 
ly of the past. Then the wretched man’s artifi- 
cial 
trayed how br 


gayety gave way; and voice and look be- 
cen and discouraged he was. He 
briefly recounted his adventures from the hour 
when he Andrew and received from 
him the forty dollars, lost that same night in 
gaming; and added, truthfully: 

“Though the officers did not catch me, I have 
been punished enough in the sort of life I have 
led. You see, Andrew, my early unsteady hab- 
its had wholly unfitted me for settling down to 


las 
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any sober, slow-going business; and so I have 
dodged from one thing to another, until—well, 
you see what I have come to at last.” 
sliiciiininnes 
For the Companion, 
ARIA ROMINOR’S FIRST PARTY. 
By Julia Eastman. 

“And, now, Aria,’ began Aunt Hatch, with 
portentous emphasis, “Lam going to lend you 
something. It is very precious, but I wish your 
toilet to be complete, therefore I permit you to 
wear it, 
you will be careful.”’ 

“Thank you, aunt,”’ answered Aria, meekly. 

All day long Aunt Hatch had assumed an air 
of profoundest mystery, and it had been most 
conspicuous whenever the party was mentioned, 

Now she lifted her spectacles to the summit 
of her lofty cap, drew herself up from the depths 
of her easy chair, and, not without difficulties 
of a rheumatic nature, crossed the room, and 
was swallowed up in the penetralia of her own 
sleeping 

Aria 





apartment, 


heard «a sound not to be mistaken for 


anything but the opening of the upper drawer | 


of the burenu., She listened to the low quaver 


of the voice which crooned an old minor tune; 
then the drawer was shut, the key turned, the 
tune grew louder, and the halting step drew 
near, 
“This is it, 
Under the 
lights of the 


Aria.”’ 
lamp-light, under the twin 
girl's eyes, was shaken from its 
foldings 2 nondescript composition of lace and 
muslin, too large fora collar, and too small for 
a mantle, and whose creamy, venerable tint was 
as deep as the most zealous lace-lover could de- 
sire. 


and 


Aria’s senses detected a subtle perfume of lav- 
ender and mustiness, and her aunt proceeded, 
gathering emphasis as she went on, in the same 
way that a rolling ball attains velocity. 
“This is the cape, and it is real, old lace. Lace 
is lace, the world over, and this cost twenty 
dollars thirty years ago. That twenty dollars 
has been, as you may say, child, on interest all 
these thirty years; so you may compute the value 
of the thing to-day. There, now!” fastening 
the cape about Aria’s round neck. “I don’t wish 
to encourage vanity, but just step to the glass 
and look at yourself. Isn't that handsome?” 
“It's very nice, Annt Hatch, but—T don’t know 


One evening will not injure it and | 


The magic salve peddler was look of genuine annoyance which settled on the 


pink and white features as the two girls walked 
| down the lighted streets of the village towards 
the President’s house. 

It was a college town, and the head of the in- 
stitution gave the party this evening. 

In order to comprehend what followed, let us 
not forget that Aria was a sensitive girl, too 
delicately constituted and far too modest to set 
up her will against those who opposed her, and 
yet seeing all, and suffering many hurts in si- 


lence. 

She read Kate’s expression, and knew, with- 
out words, her inward feelings, 

“To think of my taking such a dowdy—such 
a fright—into Dr.“Dorman’s parlor! I won’t do 
it, there!”’ 

Kate kept her word. 

“Just look at that engraving. Isn’t it splen- 
did?” she whispered to Aria, up stairs in the 
| dressing-room, 

Aria turned towards the picture, whose out- 
| lines she recalled; for it was the old one of Elis- 
abeth, in imposing ruff, signing the death-war- 
'yant of Essex with a pen superfluously long. 
When our little stranger turned back, she was 
alone. 
| Kate had fled. All about her were unknown 
people, women young and old, crowding for the 
one mirror, unshawling, or, in some instances, 
| secreting a wad of wrapse under chairs, tables, 
bedsteads, or in other ingeniously-devised safes. 
| Aria took it all in with quick eyes. Then in- 
| stantly, for the first time in her little loving life, 
| there smote upon her a wave of loneliness, of 
| that sorest of all loneliness, loneliness in the 
midst of a crowd. 

Miss Dorman, the daughter of the house, to 
whom Aria had been introduced in Mrs. Hatch’s 
parlor, passed her with an unrecognizing stare. 
Just at that moment, a very audible whisper 
made itself heard. A young lady in pink ad- 
dressed a young lady in green,— 

“My dear, will you be good enough to tell me 
who is that horrid little fright, with that great 
muslin thing on?—here—that cape.” 

Like a kitten bewildered and astray, the poor 
child crept stealthily round the murmuring bor- 
ders of the throng, and in a corner, behind the 
looming back of a great chair, dropped down on 
a low stool that had been left there through for- 
| getfulness. 
| I must stop and tell you here that all of life 
| that Aria had known up to this time was a poor 
| little parsonage away among the hills of West- 
| All round her ran still coun- 





ern Massachusetts, 
| try roads, where grass grew in “ribbons.” 

Within this home, a grim and silent woman 
kept the house, for there was no mother there. 
Aria’s earliest memory painted a winter day, a 
black procession lengthening out, and crawling, 
like a huge serpent, up a mountain road towards 
a place of graves,—this, and a bell tolling across 
the great fields of snow. 

Since that day, Aria’s only friend had been 
her father, a sweet-tempered, silent man, who 
lived in his study, walled about by books. Aria 
had grown up in that room. 

She had read a great deal, and studied not a 
little, reciting her lessons to her father. 

With many sweet words from her father, and 
with a small trunk which her mother before her 
had carried, and within which now was bestowed 
sundry of that mother’s old dresses made over, 
Aria had left home for her aunt’s house. It was 
in one of the dresses aforesaid that she sat on 
the stool among the corner-shadows of Dr, Dor- 
man’s parlor, 
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The dress was silk, of an indescribable tint 
that was neither yellowish-green, nor grecuish 
yellow, but something between the two. 

It could never have been a pretty dress in its 
best estate, and Aria had never seen it at that 
period. 

Aria had an exquisite sense of beautiful shapes 
and graceful effects; and every atom of the warp 
and woof of this dress rasped against her deli- 
cate perception. 

Suddenly, -in the midst of her reverie, her 
thoughts were turned to and fixed upon some- 
thing else. 

“Oh, who are they?” she asked herself, as, a 
little late, a party entered the parlor, a party for 
whom all stepped back and made way. “Oh, I 
know. The little old man with epaulettes is 
Gen. Darcy. He is the same I saw in the beau- 
tiful carriage last evening. He is a soldier, and 
in ‘the regular army,’ aunt said. I wonderif he 
ever killed anybody.” 

Aria looked at the delicate face, the eye soft 
as 2 woman’s, and all her preconceived notions 
about military men vanished. Tall, broad, 
fierce, she had fancied the soldier must be, one 
and all these. 

“How beautiful that lady is! and her lace 
shawl is so large and fine! Who can the young 
gentleman be? And he is in uniform, too.” 

This was before the war. 

In this newly-arrived group were two whose 
names have since sounded through the world. 
A graceful gentlewoman in a lace shawl, Miss 
Darcey was known a few years later as Mrs. M., 
the wife of the military gentleman whose clear, 
keen eyes watched her so closely to-night. 

For Maj. M. had accompanied Gen. Darcy and 
his daughter, besides the young man whom Aria 
had noticed. Instantly, the whole group were 
surrounded by a crowd of obsequious people. 

The General smiled and chatted, also the 
major. Miss Darcy smiled and was silent, and 
the young man neither smiled nor spoke. He 
took a step back, coming nearer to Aria’s cor- 
ner, and there he stood leaning carelessly against 
the mantel, and looking over every one’s head 
through an open window, and out into the sum- 
mer dark of the tree-shadowed grounds. 

“Ah, Lieut. Mayo,’’ and the young lady in 
pink, whose voice Aria remembered, came trip- 
ping airily up to him and tapped his sleeve with 
her fan. Her face was made into its most effect- 
ive smile; her tone was high and simpering. ‘“‘I 
am in despair, and I want your help.” 

“Which is at the service of ladies distressed, 
always.’’ The words were compliant, but the 
face contradicted them. The same shadow 
brooded in the dark eyes, and the curling lip 
smiled a smile that was like a sneer. 

“T want you to come and sing withus. There 
is a tenor solo, and’’—very persuasively—“‘and 
no one can sing with me but you.” 

“Tam crushed and humiliated, Miss Starks. 
Icannot. Anything but singing. Iam not in 
voice. You must let me have the pleasure of 
listening to your own music.” 

Low, respectful tones, but still Aria saw the 
sneering smile. 

“But I can’t sing two parts.” 

“Yes, youcan. You can do anything. Try. 
Or, there’s Miles over there. He’ll help you. 
He’s all prepared to conquer; 1 know by look- 
ing at him.” 

“Oh, unkind!” sighed Miss Starks, and wrin- 
kled her forehead, showing where the creases of 
age would be. The next moment, Mr. Miles 
was with her at the piano, and the lieutenant, 
Aleck Mayo, had taken two quick steps back- 
ward, and had trodden on Aria’s toes, unwit- 
tingly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,”’ he cried, earnestly. 
“I knew nothing of your being here.’ He 
leaned towards her, all the indifference swept 
out of his face, and real sympathy come into it. 
Then, as Aria, in blushing confusion, lowered 
her glance, he mistook her expression for one of 
pain, and added, “How I must have hurt you! 
Iam very sorry. Will you let me sit down here 
and make my peace with you? I'd like to talk 
a little.” 

‘How nice it was!”’ thought Aria. He hadn’t 
cared to talk with the others; and now, seating 
himself on the arm of the big chair, his back to 
the room, he leaned towards her and went on, 
answering no words of hers, but simply the 
quick, timid glance’ from her dilated and up- 
raised eyes. 

“Or perhaps you prefer to look at the people. 
Did you come into the corner for that?” 

“T came here because [ know nobody, and had 
no person to talk to me.’’ The quiet little voice 
speaking as if afraid of its own echo, seemed to 
rouse the young stranger to rare interest, 

“Neither do I know anybody, and privately’’— 
lowering voice, and bending a full, bright glance 





upon her—“privately, T don’t want to. Every- 
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The 
women all smirk and giggle, and the mey all 


prose.”” 

Aria shut up instantly, withdrawn into hey. 
self like a turtle. Her new acquaintance say it, 
and spoke simply. 

“Please don’t think I mean you. We are 
talking as friends talk, you know. By-and-by 
I want to introduce you to my cousin, Mise 
Darcy. You see her over there. Only—who 
shall I tell her you are? Iam Aleck Mayo.” 

“My name is Aria Rominor.” 

“Thank you for telling me. Oh, please,” ang 
he turned with mock terror, ‘‘defend me! That 
woman has designs on me!” and he glanced 
towards Miss Dorman, who came to their cor. 
ner, saying,— 

“Lieut. Mayo, will you be kind enough to take 
Miss Armitage down to supper? You know her, 
Ithink. There she is, over on the sofa; the lady 
in blue satin and point Jace. Isn’t she exquis« 
ite?”’ 

‘Very exquisite,’ he answered, without moy- 
ing from his seat by Aria’s side. “I thank you 
for devising liberal things for a boy like my. 
self.”” The strange smile with these words, 
‘But indeed you must excuse me, Miss Dorman, 
I have promised myself the pleasure of escorting 
another lady,—Miss Rominor, here,” 

“Oh!’’ 

That was all Miss Dorman remarked as she 
trailed her blue draperies away, and Aleck, 
drawing Aria’s ungloved hand through his arm, 
whispered, ‘‘You must forgive me for being so 
bold. I could not break off our talk just in the 
middle. Shall we go now?” 

Room was made for the tall lieutenant close 
behind the General’s party; and Aria, in her old 
dress and her “‘lent’’ cape, was taken down to 
supper With a grace as charming, a deference as 
profound, as though she- had been a grand 
duchess. 

Had Aleck Mayo read her sorrowful heart an 
hour before, had he known the injuries which 
haunted it, surely he could not have medicated 
them with a finer skill. 

To be seated at table next to Miss Darcy, to 
be addressed like the little lady she was, in spite 
of her disguise; to be anticipated in every mi- 
nutest need at supper; best of all when Aleck 
turned the chat upon her favorite books,—it was 
all unspeakably beautiful. 

The party went up stairs, and Aria Rominor 
came in for more than her share of pleasant 
things, because Miss Darcy kept her close beside 
herself, and, indeed, took her home in the Darey 
family carriage. 

What were the delights of a seat on those soft 
cushions, as the carriage bowled along down the 
village street, under the shade, and over the 
shadows; and the pleasant voices rang their 
polished tones in her ears, and the moon and 
stars shone into her eyes, I cannot tell. 

One thing I must reveal, however. Five min- 
utes after the roll of the wheels had died away, 
there was another sound at Mrs. Hateli’s door. 
A gate had been slammed, a quick hand turned 
the latch, an eager step flew down the hall. 

‘Aria Rominor, why did you run away from 
me?” 

“T, Kate?” 

“Yes, you!” 

Four hours ago, these impetuous tones would 
have cowed our meek little Aria. She had found 
her level now. 

“Isn’t that the question I should ask you 
Kate?” 

“Me?” 

“Did you not leave me in the dressing-room? 
I supposed our connection ended then. How- 
ever, I did try to find you, to tell you that Miss 
Darcy had invited me to come in her carriage. 
Good-night, Katy.” 

Only a closing door replied. 

And the rest? I have told you about the 
party. Was not that all? Not all. For Aria 
became in a few years the wife of the handsome 
officer she had that night learned to respect, and 
that she afterwards learned to love. 

HO 
ROUND THE WORLD IN SIXTY- 
EIGHT DAYS. 

Human beings cannot yet travel as fast as 
their words can. But the following record of a 
journey is a good illustration of what steam and 
other facilities have done for modern locomo- 
tion. Dr. F. S. De Haas, American Consul at 
Jerusalem, Jately made a tour round the w orld, 
and gave this account of it ina letter written 
after his return: 

“Having safely returned to my post, I take 
pleasure in furnishing your readers, agreeably t 
promise, with a brief notice of my quick and 
successful tour around the world, Not counting 
the time I lay over at different points, 4s these 
breaks in the journey could all have bern evel 
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ed, I made the entire circuit of the globe in ex- 
sly sixty-eight days, and but for heavy weather ' 
on the Pacific, would have made it in sixty-two 
jays. The journey from Alexandria, Egypt, | 
cia Brindisi and Paris to London, and thence to 
yew York to San Francisco, was accomplished 
jytwenty days, and we were just the same num- | 
per of days going from San Francisco to Yoko- | 
tama, Japan. Crossing over from here to Can- | 
on, in China, took six days. A sail of ten days | 
overthe China Sea and through the Straits of 
Malacca, touching at several points we have not 
time to notice, brought us to Ceylon, off the 
southern coast of Hindostan, and one of the 
richest of the East India islands. Thence we 
ailed directly to Suez, in Egypt, which took 
twelve days, and from thence, in a few hours, | 
by rail to Alexandria, our starting-point, mak- | 
ing the entire distance of 25,000 miles—16,000 | 
on water and 9009 on land—in sixty-eight days, | 
without any accident or detention of any kind.”’ 
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For the Companion. 


THE HUT IN THE PINES. 


You say you’d like to know howI came by thts | 
war on my forehead? Rather an ugly gash, isn’t 
it, but not half as ugly as the place where I got it. 

Sitting here, at the dear old home among you all, 
itseems to me like a terrible dream, the race Iam 
going to tell you about. 

When I left this village to go to Mr. Mayland, at 
p—, I knew I had a deal of hard work betore me, | 
but I did not realize its extent. The errand boys in 
a first-class establishment like that, have no time | 
even toeat their meals. It was run here, and run | 
there, and hurry up, until I sometimes thought my 
legs would drop off, and worst of all, I never had 
auy time to study or read, aud you know how fond 
I was of my books. 

But ‘I never shirked, though I was so homesick 
sometimes I was ready to cry, and I tried to be as 
cheerful and obliging as possible. 

Somehow everybody in the establishment got to 
liking me from Mr. Mayland down, because I wasa 
stranger, I suppose, and so small for my age, for I 
was full eighteen, though no one would believe it. 

Afteratime I used to be entrusted with import- 
aut commissions, and then I was no longer at the 
beck and call of everybody. 

Ove morning I was called by Mr. Mayland into 
his private office, where he was sitting with his part- 
ner, Mr. Stagg. 

“This is the boy, Stagg,”’ he said. “I’m bound to 
start immediately on that Texas tour, if we expect 
todo anything, and I shall want a handy, willing 
lad to turn his hand to everything from grooming 
horses—we’ll need them in some portions of that 
country—to casting up accounts. Now John Hard- 
ing has been brought up in the country, and he 
knows country ways, which our city clerks do not. 
Then he’s a good, hunest boy, besides.” 

My heart just came into my meuth at these kind 
words from Mr. Mayland. 

He did not ask me if I'd like to go to Texas—you 
see that wasn’t his way with his people; but he just 
told me to get ready to start the next day, and if I 
wanted any moncy for clothes or anything, to come 
to him, 

Well, in due time we reached Galveston. We 
travelled from place to place, for Mr. Mayland’s 
business was to speculate in lands and cotton, and 
wherever he heard of a good opening, he lost no 
time in making his way there. 
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COMPANION. 





Black Pines, Pack your broadcloth and fine linen, 
if you choose, in the old saddle-bags, and come out 
resplendent in A——; but wear the old suit until 
you get near there.” 

So it was decided, and two rustier, patched-up in- 
dividuals were never seen, than Mr. Mayland and I, 
as we mounted our ponies at daylight, the next 
morning. 

Judge Guion roared with laughter at our appear- 
ance. 

“Why, I’m positively ashamed to have two such 
ragamuffins issue from my respectable house. 
Why, Mayland, old fellow, you’ve even gotthe men- 
dicant stoop and drooping lip. You'll do.” 

We took leave of our excellent host with some un- 
easiness, at least I did, for I didn’t like the reputa- 
tion of the Black Pines. 

As we were riding off, he examined our horses 
critically. 

“TI don’t think Sullivan’s done the best for you in 
the way of horseflesh,”’ (Sullivan was the livery sta- 
ble keeper from whom Mr. Mayland had hired our 
horses, or rather ponies.) “The boy’s, yonder, has 
some endurance, but yours, Mayland, is a regular 
Tom Noddy. Better stop a minute, and I'll have 
Brutus saddled for you.” 

Mr. Mayland laughed, 

“Yes, and be taken up for stealing Brutus, and 
find Judge Lynch waiting for me. I’m surprised at 
you, Guion, to think of putting the vagrant you've 
made of me on a fine horse. Black Pines would see 
through the plotin a hurry.” 

“You're right. Good-by; and let me hear from 
you as soon as you reach A——.” 

We rode on silently for several hours, Mr. May- 
land was busy with his own thoughts, and I found 
enough to interest me in the novel scenery around. 

The Black Pines did not need any description, for 
we knew right well when we reached it, and plunged 
from a sunny, open landscape of smiling valleys in- 
to its sombre shadows, 

Yet it was not an ugly country, by any means. 

The hills were high and green, the creeks in the 
valleys lines of silver water, and the freedom from 
underbrush made the long forest aisles stretch out 
as far as the eye could reach, ; 

It was a quiet scene, the silence only broken by 
the sound of the wood-chopper’s axe in the dis- 
tance. We paused for a time near one of the 
creeks to eata lunch Judge Guion had put up for 
us, but I can tell you I had little appetite for it, for 
I wanted to be pushing on. 

We could see houses at a distance from the road; 
none near it. They were very far apart, nor did we 
meet a single individual. 

We had no time-piece, Mr. Mayland having left 
his watch with Judge Guion, but the sun was evi- 
dently getting low in the west. 

Mr. Mayland’s horse had limped a little for the 
last few miles, but suddenly he went dead lame and 
stumbled at every step. 

“This is awful,” cried Mr. Mayland. “What are 
wetodo? We'll never get out of the woods at this 
rate. There comes a man on foot. Perhaps he can 
tell us where we can get another horse.” 

For a moment I think he forgot the evil reputa- 
tion of the place, but in fact, it was the only thing 
to be done, whether he remembered it or not. 

The man came slowly towards us with his axe on 
his shoulder. He was a tall, gaunt, yellow-faced 
fellow, almost too lazy to drag one foot after the 
other, 

“Can you tell me, my friend, where I can geta 
pony to go to A——-?”” Mr, Mayland asked. 

Something in his manner of speech and voice 
made the man look sharply up. He looked search- 
ingly at him from his head to his heels, and seemed 





We took the cars when we could, but most of our 
business took us to portions of the country where 
there were no railroads, 

We had spent several days with Judge Guion, a 
wealthy planter on the Trinity, when Mr. Mayland 
heard of a valuable tract of land going for a mere 
song, just on a line of prospective railroad. 

It was about thirty miles from Judge Guion’s, and 
pretty bad roads,so we determined to start before 
daylight the next morning. 

“You're going through a pretty wild place,” said 
the judge, that night. “It’s about fifteen miles 
from here. A belt of timber not more than six 
miles through, but more robberies have been com- 
mitted in that same six miles, than I am willing to 
tell. We're a quiet, law-abiding people in Texas as 
arule, but we’ve got some ugly spots, sir, some very 
ugly spots in our country. We call that belt the 
‘Black Pines,’ ” 

“My money is deposited at Houston,” Mr. May- 
land said. “I only travel with enough to defray 
my expenses,” 

“But your watch and chain, and that fine suit of 
yours. Detter masquerade, and go through as a 
Poor mechanic, looking fora job. ve gotan awful 
shabby suit I'll lend you, and an old pair of saddle- 
bags of my great grandfather's, I believe. You can 
leave your things here and get them as you return.” 

Did I tell you Mr. Mayland was fond of dress. 
Well, it was his weakness. He is a handsome old 
gentleman and always wore the very best and finest 
Clothes, 

He didn’t relish the proposition a single bit, and 
a of — got us into the scrape. 

’ dg g , 
ety Judge, I really can’t appear in A—‘ns a 
very sinall if I wasso shabby that the people thought 
Tconldn’t afford a decent suit.” 
Judge Guion shrugged his shoulders. 


“ we Hae 
Ma Have it your own way, my friend; but you’d bet- 


My chances of buying the land would be | 


r take my advice when you pass through the | 


puzzled to find the voice and manner of a gentle- 
man in such clothes. At least that was the way I 
read his look. 
| “To A—,"” he drawled, with a nasal twang. 
“Why A——’s mor’n six miles off, and your horse is 
clean gin out, stranger. No, I don’t know whar you 
kin git a pony, ‘less old Abram Barrow’ll lend you 
one of his’n. But you'll have to plank the cash 
right down or give good security, fur ole Abram is 
mity keerful of his cattle.” 
He said this with a contemptuons smile, as if it 
wasn’t likely Abram would accommodate such sorry 
specimens as we were. . 
“Where does this Abram Barrow live?” asked 
Mr. Mayland. 
| “Bout two miles furder on. 
roadside. Couldn’t miss it.” 
Mr. Mayland thanked him,.and we rode on, or I 
should say, stumbled on. 
As far as we could see, the man stood in the mid- 
dle of the road, leaning on his axe and gazing after 
lus. Such a two miles as it was. 
It was after dark, though starlight, when we came 
suddenly upon a very small house just by the road- 
side. The doors and windows were closed, but long 
lines of light streamed through the spaces between 
the logs. We heard loud voices raised within. 
“This, of course,is Abram Barrow’s,” said Mr. 
Mayland, dismounting. “Hold’ my horse, John, 
while I see what-can be done.” 
He rapped loudly on the door. The noise ceased 
instantly, and there was a sound as of something 
heavy dragged across the floor. Mr. Mayland 
knocked again, impatiently, and this time a hoarse 
voice called out: 
| “Hilloa, who the deuce are you?” 
| “Travellers. My horse is broken down. Can I 
| 


House is jest on the 








get one from you to go to A——?” 
There wasa sound of a heavy bolt drawn from 


| the door, It opened, and aman stood there peering 


“Horses, eh!’ with the same drawl I had noticed 
in the man by the roadside. “Well, stranger, you’re 
jest one hour too late. Our critters, all but Jeff's 
nag, and nobody but Jeff kin stride him, has broke 
the bars and stampeded.” 

Here was a dilemma, 

“How far is it to A——?” was the next question. 

***Bout three mile down the road. Two mile and 
a half to Carlin’s tavern.” ° 

“Well, we must try for it,” said Mr, Mayland. 
“Thank you, sir.” 

- He mounted, the man looking curiously at him, 
and I could see two or three other faces péering 
through the open doorway, 

But that wretched horse refused to move, Mr. 
Mayland cut him with the whip, and he made a 
plunge forward and fell on his knees, throwing Mr. 
Mayland over his head. Iwas down in a minute 
and by his side. 

“I'm not much hurt, John,” he said. 
my ankle’s sprained, that’s all. We can go no fur- 
ther to-night, that’s certain. Can you give us ac- 
commodation, sir,” to the old man, who with three 
other tall young fellows, had come out when the ac- 
cident occurred, 

The old fellow, as villanous a looking subject as I 
ever saw in my life, scratched his head, looked at 
the men with a strange kind of a look,and an- 
swered, “You mought walk to Carlin’s, ef your leg 
aint too bad.” 

“But itis. If you don’t choose to take us in, sir, I 
suppose we can camp under these trees.” 

The same look passed among the men, and the old 
one said, “Well, ll see about it,’’ and marched into 
the house, followed by the others, and closed the 
door. We could hear them talking in subdued 
tones, and after a good long time, the door was 
again opened, and Abram Barrow, as we took him 
to be, appeared on the threshold. 

“Come in, strangers,” he called out, and support- 
ed by me, Mr. Mayland limped in. “Stranger, we 
kin give you no supper, as we aint got nothin’ in the 
house. My ole woman’s dead, and my sons thar 
aint no great shakes at housekeepin’, Here’s your 
room,” opening a door which led into a small shed 
room; “and there’s a pallet you kin lie on. Here, 
Jeff, show this boy the stable, that he kia put up his 
critters.” 

Jeff, taking a lantern, slouched along to the sta- 
ble, which was in a separate lot, to the right of the 
house. 

My habit of close observatien showed me that the 
lot fronted the road, and that the bars, all but two, 
were down. Jeff looked at me with a supercilious 
air, as he said, “‘Thar’s some fodder. We ain’t got 
corn to spar.” 

Jeff was sauntering out, when, as ill-luck would 
have it, as I lifted the wretched old saddle-bags 
from Mr. Mayland’s horse, the rotten old straps 
gave way, and the contents (fine broadcloth, and 
linen and other fixings) tumbled right out before his 
eyes. 

I crammed them in as well as I could, but I 
caught a wondering, greedy glare in his eyes when 
they rested upon them, and I felt cold all over. 

He did not say a word, but lounged out, and when 
I followed, I found the room empty, and could see 


“I believe 


tree in the yard. 

had happened. 

I believe they are thieves.’’ 
dearly as possible.” 

“T have a better plan,” 1 said. 


come in I’ll get out of this window. 
opens on the backyard. 


get back.” 


were but three. 


gallop off, 
flight. 
No, thank Heaven, he was there quietly eating 


his back, urging him on. 
A wile had certainly been traversed, and the ful 


tle open space, 
ing, for he did not move. 


horror I recognized Jeff, and had hardly passed hin 
when he pressed on in hot pursuit. 


bery was going on. But as it afterwards came out 
he was waiting for an accomplice, who was to joir 
them at midnight. 


woods with the robber at my heels! 


seem to gain on me ninch, but it seemed an eternity 


my voice. 





out. Mr. Mayland again repeated his request. 





the figures of the men clustered together under a 
I hurried to Mr. Mayland’s room, to tell him what 
“Mayland,” said I, “these men have evil designs. 


“Well, I’m helpless with this sprained ankle, but 
here are two revolvers, and we’ll sell our lives as 


“When the men 
It’s low, and 
I'll slip to the stable, get 
my horse and gallop to Carlin’s tavern, and be back 
with help before they make their attack. They'll 
wait until you’re asleep, so toss and groan until I 


He pressed my hand tightly for we heard the men 
enter. I peeped through the crack and saw there 
My friend of the stable was absent. | which quite suit you. 

Dreading that I might come upon him, and ready 
with an excuse, if I did, I slipped out of the win- 
dow, and as I touched the ground L heard a horse 


My heart sank for I remembered that I had not 
put up the bars, and the pony might have taken his 


In a minute he was bridled, saddled, and I was on 


moon had risen over the trees when I came to a lit- 
At some distance from the road 
stoed a dark figure,a horseman, apparently watch- 
As I drew near, to my 


It was a short race but I remember thinking that 
he had been stationed there to keep anybody from 
going to the hut while some villanous plan of rob- 


Can you imagine how I felt, tearing through those 
My pony was a regular little racer, and he did not 
At last I saw we had come to an opening. Lights 


gleamed before me, and I dashed up to a large 
gate before a house, crying, “Help,” at the top of | more than that. 
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at it, I turned to see where my pursuer was. Right 
here, in the very centre of my forehead, came a 
blow which seemed to crash into my skull. 

I fell like a log, but fortunately recovered con- 
sciousness in time to tell my story. 

As I was being lifted into the house I heard horses 
galloping off and knew help had gone to Mr, May- 
land. 

I lay there for many weeks, but my good master 
nursed me like a father. 

The rescuers were just iu time. Their 
were fresh, and they reached Abram Barrow’s al- 
most as soon as Jeff, and took the whole party pris- 
oners. 


horses 
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For the Companion. 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF SHOPS IN 
PARIS. 


I have often wondered that there could be any 
creature who found pleasure in shopping; and I 
wonder still, even though I have passed a winter in 
Paris, where shop-keeping is a fine art, and every 
possible device is adopted to surround the fact of 
spending money with irresistible fascinations, 
Certainly, you sniffer from no inconveniences in 
Parisian shopping. You find no scant civility, no 
insufficient attention, no unwillingness to show all 
the goods on the never-to-be-exhausted shelves, 

The trouble is, amid so many bewilderments, to 
retain your own senses—to know in the least what 
you want, and to refrain from getting what you don’t 
want, 

You go into a shop of any pretensions to buy a 
mantle, for instance. Instantly appears the English- 
speaking young lady. She takes the tone of a confi- 
dential friend, as if it were wholly in your interest 
she was acting, with a lofty disregard of that of her 
employers. 

She summons from the ranks a young person 
whose figure appears to her to resemble yours, that 
you may sit at ease yourself on 2 velvet sofa, and be 
spared the fatigues of trying on. 

Then a third magnificent young woman joins the 
group, tall, sumptuously attired, and thoroughly 
French. She represents the interests of the propri- 
etors, and takes care that the mad generosity of the 
English-speaking young lady shall not quite throw 
away on you the finest goods in the establishment. 
Thus, in Paris, it invariably takes three accom- 
plished and bewitching young persons to sell a sin- 
gle garment, to say nothing of the fitter, who is 
almost sure, before the solemn occasion is over, to 
be summoned from some high court above, to pre- 
side over some trifling but necessary alteration, 

To begin with, a beautiful mantle is put upon the 
silent young woman, who serves as lay-ligure. She 
turns slowly round and round, and the English- 
speaking young lady watches your face keenly, 
meanwhile. If you chance to look “leased, she ex- 
claims,— 

“Ah, but you see how this is beautiful! Madame 
will perhaps have the bounty to try it on herself.” 
Madame consents. Mirrors are arranged that she 
may see herself on every side. Then a sort of ex- 
altation, a certain rapture of admiration, grows into 
the face of the English-speaking young lady. She 
puts her hands together in a gentle little ecstasy. 

“Ah, but this is charming. It is quite another 
thing on madame’s own figure. Itis raissante. Ah, 
but madame has the air of so well dressed herein!” 

But you do not quite agree with her. You see 
that it is too long or too short; that it does not pre- 
cisely suit your shape; that it is too thick for the 
coming season, You make your objection, and it is 
translated to mademoiselle, who comes to the res- 
cue. She of the English tongue sighs with disap- 
pointment, 

“Ah, perhaps youare right. Mademoiselle agrees 
with you, yet to me this garment has seemed so 
beautiful. Mademoiselle will to show you the flower 
of the season.” 

So the “flower of the season”’ is brouglit, and very 
pretty it is, but itis too narrow in the back. Then 
it is succeeded by “flower” after “flower,” none of 


At last, she of the English tongue, her sweet pa- 
tience still unruffled and unexhausted, returns to 
“the flower of the season.” 

“T am now sure that madame prefers this, which 
is, absolutely, as much the style of madame as if 
madame herself had commanded it.” 

Yes, madame does like that best, but madame 
-| cannot make her back two inches narrower, even 
for the sake of *‘the flower of the season.” 

“Pardon; but I had wished to say that in one day 
1! we shall have made madame one altogether like 
this model. We have the same of silk. If we have 
not the same of lace, we will this remove, and mad- 
ame shall be quite entirely content.” 

Then madame asks the price, which she has been 
1 | too bewildered to do before. Five hundred franes! 
But madame had intended to give not more than 
three hundred. The English-speaking young lady 
sympathizes with you. She wants to give you “the 
flower” for three hundred, out of pure goodness of 
>| heart, because it is so becoming to you; but that, she 
n | knows, is impossible. She speaks much French ina 
pleading tone to mademoiselle. 

At last, she tells you, triumphantly, that you shall 
have it for four hundred and fifty francs. You are, 
somehow, so bewildered, that you think, not of the 
. | one hundred and fifty frances more than you meant 
to pay, but of this magnificent-sounding reduction. 

Fifty francs is only ten dollars, but it sounds much 








Inspired by your triumph over the shop, as rep- 


The hinges of the gate were rusty, and as I pushed | resented in the person of mademoiselle, and en- 
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couraged by the tender sympathy of her of the 
English tongue, you conclude your bargain, have 
your measure taken, and go away. Then, only, 
you begin to remember, with a certain sad sur- 
prise, that you have been cajoled into paying 
thirty dollars more than the utmost limit which 
you had assigned for yourself, 

This is a fair specimen of Parisian shopping. 
I should greatly respect the woman who could 
tell me that she had spent a winter in Paris with- 
out more than once falling a victim to its be- 
guilements, but I have never yet met her, 

The most noted shop in Paris is the Bon 
Marche; and it is also perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory for general shopping. You buy there almost 
everything; beautiful ready-made costumes; un- 
der-clothes of every variety; captivating morn- 
ing-dresses; the most exquisite silks and velvets; 
the most ravishing laces; gloves of every shade 
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and quality; opera cloaks; India shawls; in short, 
everything that a woman can possibly wear, ex- 
cept her boots and her bonnets. And not these 
alone, but the most sumptuous Turkish rugs are 
displayed for your floor; footstools for your feet; 
eider down coverings for your bed; exquisitely- 
wrought sheets and pillow-cases; all sorts of 
lovely and curions things from Japan; every 
conceivable daintiness for your toilet-table; an 
infinite variety, in short, which I could never 
begin to enumerate. 

This Bon Marche (Good Bargain) has some 
curious and admirable features. I know no 
shop in the world where such attention is paid 
to the comfort and well-being of those who are 
employed. 

A good hot dinner is provided for them in the 
middle of the day, to which they go in detach- 
ments; and so many clerks of both sexes are em- 
ployed, that you never feel, through any lack of 
attention, the absence of those who are dining." 

There is a picture-gallery, and also a reading- 
room, both of which are free to all the clerks, 
out of business hours. The pictures in the gal- 
lery, to be sure, are not masterpieces; but, on 
the other hand, there is a magnificent collection 
of photographs, bound up in great massive, 
handsome volumes, which it would be almost a 


liberal education in art to study thoroughly. 








You find there very large-sized and admirable 
photographs of the best works of the old mas- 
ters, and not of these only, but of the noblest 
and most celebrated works of such great masters 
of modern art as Jerome, and Meissonnier, and 
Isabey, and Jules Breton, whose landseapes are 
among the memorable delights of art, once seen, 
never to be forgotten, 
picture-gallery is the little 
Hospitality,—the “Buffet,” where a 
free lunch awaits all the customers of the Bon 
Marche. 

You have only to present yourself to be served 
with delicious little cakes, accompanied by a 
glass of the light wine of the country, or of 


Just beyond the 
Salon of 


those pleasant syrups which most French ladies 
prefer to wine, 

No inquiry is made into the nature or extent 
of your purchases, 
ing at all to-day 
& patron since 


You may have bought noth- 
all the same, you are considered 
you are there, and quite entitled 
to the pretty, simple hospitalities of the place. 
In the Bon Meurehe you are never urged to 
buy; you are courteously and carefully attended 
to, that is all, 


surround you and beguile you, till you are con- 


The shops where the three graces 


fused out of all knowledge of your own mind, 
are those of the milliners and cloak-makers, and 
the dealers in general ‘‘confections.”” 

that 


confectionery. 


Be sure 
do with 


“confections” have nothing to 
“Confections” is the 
French designation for all sorts of ready-made 
prettinesses,-— for evening dresses, street -cos- 
tumes, stylish little jackets, lace over-dresses,- 


all, in short, that it 


has entered into the heart of 
a French dressmaker to conceive, or an 
can woman to desire. 


Ameri- 


The names of the saints figure largely over 








rand warm denunciations of the despotism exist- 
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the doors of shops. At the little ‘“St. Thomas” 
you find a similar collection of temptations as at 
the Bon Marche,—St. Denis, St. Germain, St. 
Honore, St. Martin, and a dozen other canonized 
worthies, have shared among themselves the 
honor of naming not only shops, but some of the 
most important streets and quarters of Paris. 

It is quite certain that whoso loves to shop 
will find Paris a paradise. Nowhere else in the 
world can be found so much taste and beauty 
in the selection and arrangement of goods; and 
certainly nowhere else can one find salesmen | 
and saleswomen so respectful, so unobtrusive, | 
so patient and so good-tempered. 
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They will cheat you, no doubt; but then they 
do it with such a fascinating grace, and they put 
you in such a good humor with yourself, that 
you are willing to pay a few extra francs for so 
much courtesy. And, after all, you would have 
to pay much more for the same wares in Amer- 
ica, and you could not buy the compliments and 
courtesy at any price. 

LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
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RADICALISM IN RUSSIA, 

While the Czar of Russia is invading the 
Turkish territory with an enormous army, and 
secking new conquests to add to his already vast 
and expanding empire, he is threatened with a 
very serious danger to his throne and dynasty at 
home. 

It is a very noticeable fact in history, that 
where the government of a nation is one politi- 
cal extreme, the directly opposite political ex- 
treme is almost certain to appear and spread 
among the people. Thus in a despotism, you 
will find that radical democratic ideas creep in, 
and find a more congenial soil than under freer 
and more modertte systems. 

So it is in Russia. Russia is the only example 
of a pure despotism left in Europe. It is the 
only nation which has neither constitution nor 
Parliament, but which is ruled by the single, ab- 
solute will of the Czar, The whole political 
power centres in him, and his vast multitude of 
subjects has no way of limiting or checking it. 

It is not perhaps surprising, then, that demo- 
eratic and revolutionary ideas should have crept 
stealthily into the Russian Empire, and should 
rapidly make their way among all classes of the 
people. 

As a fact, this has happened. Few people out- 
side of Russia are aware of the extent to which 
ideas of liberty, political and social equality, 
have spread in Russia, or how formidable they 
have now become to the very existence of the 
absolute despotism of the Czar. 

Russia is full of secret societies and leagues, 
whose aim is to overthrow the Czar and the no- 
bility, and to form a republic in place of the Em- 


pire. These societies exist in every considerable 
town, and in many of the villages. They are 


continually at work raising funds, making con- 
verts, cautiously distributing pamphlets, and 
adding to their numbers as fast as possible. 

Their members are not, as might be supposed, 
confined to a single, and that the lower order of 
society. ‘To be sure, there are many peasants 
and factory laborers within these organizations. 
But it has been discovered that they also include 
farmers, merchants, bankers, military men, and 
even nobles and princes. 

These secret societies are not, moreover, con- 
fined to the male sex, Many women, some of 
them young, fair, well-educated, and of good 
family, have been found to belong to them. 
Even wives of high-born princes, nobles and 
statesmen, living in the midst of the brilliant | 
cireles of St. Petersburg, have been discovered 
mixed up in the plots to overturn the dynasty of 
the Czars. 





A year or two ago the police caught some 
young men distributing pamphlets in a certain 


large factory. ‘They proved to be glowing des- 


criptions of the blessings of liberty and equality, 


ing in Russia. This led to the discovery of a 
number of young men and women in an obscure 
house, who spent their whole time in writing and 
spreading these tracts, in trying to convert the 
factory hands to democratic ideas, and in collect- 
ing money to aid in lighting the torch of revolu- 
tion. 

Further search brought to light the fact that 
these young people, most of whom were under 
twenty-five years old, and several of whom were 
only seventeen or eighteen, were but one branch 
of a vast secret society, with other branches in 
every large town in Russia. 

Of course all who were discovered were tried, 
and many of them were exiled to Siberia for life. 

About the same time, the police of St. Peters- 
burg suddenly made a descent, one night, upon 
a number of the best residences in the capital. 
A hundred men and women of rank and position 
were arrested, and in their houses were found 
unquestionable evidence of their share ina plot 


to bring about a revolution in favor of a repub- | 
| lic. They were all sent to Siberia, there to work 


in the mines for the rest of their lives. 

This widespread infection of democracy is a 
perpetual peril to the Czar and his rule; and no 
one is better aware of it than he. This is one 
reason why it is a desperate necessity for him to 
be victorious in his war against the Turks. Vic- 
tory could make the Imperial house so popular 
as to subdue, at least for a while, all attempts to 
overthrow it. But should he be defeated, it 
would greatly shake the loyalty of his subjects, 
and would encourage the democrats to make a 
vigorous attempt to deal a death-blow at the 


despotism. 
———— +o+-—____ 
For the Companion. 
PINKS. 
You ask me what flower I prefer, 
¢ And it takes but a moment to think, 
For its perfume is like nothing else, 
And the name of that same is a pink— 
A red pink. 
When you bid me to dine or to sup, 
Or invite me to breakfast or lunch, 
Put a knot of them under my nose, 
And hand me, when leaving, the bunch— 
The whole bunch! . T. FIELDs., 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG AND MORMON- 
IsM. 

Brigham Young, who was for more than thirty- 
three years the prophet and head of the Mor- 
mon church, died at Salt Lake City, in Utah, on 
the 29th of August, at the age of seventy-six 
years. It was by him that the Mormons were 
led to Utah in 1848, and during the whole time 
of their residence in that Territory, he was, until 
his death, their absolute ruler. 

The Mormon religion was based upon a fraud; 
it was founded by a man of low and immoral 
character; its progress has been marked with 
bloody and shameless crimes, and it is to-day a 
vicious and scandalous system of superstition. 
The “Book of Mormon,” the Mormon Bible, as 
it is sometimes called, was written for the most 
part asaromance. It was stolen from the au- 
thor, and fell into the hands of Joseph Smith, 
Jr., who added enough to it to make it seem like 
a religious book, and pretended to have received 
it as a revelation from God. 

The ‘Book of Mormon’’ was first printed in 
1830. The first church was organized at Man- 
chester, N. Y., in the same year. In 1832, Brig- 
ham Young, a native of Whitingham, Vt., then 
thirty-one years of age, became a convert, and 
quickly attained prominence in the church. 
Three years afterwards, there were ‘‘twelve 
apostles”’ appointed, and Brigham was one of 
them. He was sent out to preach and make 
converts, and was very successful. 

From 1852 until 1858, the Mormons were con- 
stantly in trouble, first with the people among 
whom they lived, and then with the United 
States government. In 1832, Joseph Smith and 
Sidney Rigdon, who had originated the hoax 
between them, were tarred and feathered at 
Kirtland, N. Y. They fled to Missouri in 1838, 
to escape the indignation of the poor people 
whom they had swindled out of their money by 
a rotten bank. 

In Missouri, they were in a continual conflict 
with the people and the State for two years, 
until the whole Mormon church emigrated to 
Nauvoo, Ill. In 1844, the immoral life of Joseph 
Smith, who pretended to have received a reve- 
lation in favor of polygamy, that is, in favor of 
one man’s having many wives, led to the arrest 
of himself and seventeen others. A mob at- 
tacked the jail, and Smith was killed. 

It was then that Brigham Young became Pres- 
ident of the church. After trouble in Ilinois, 
the whole church removed to Utah, where it has 
ever since been located. During the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Buchanan, in 1857 and 1858, the 
Mormons were in rebellion against the United 
States, and it was during this period that the 
awful Mountain Meadow massacre, for being 
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‘concerned in which Bishop Lee was exceuteg 

; not many months ago, occurred. Since then, 
the Government has maintained the appearance 

of authority, but the real power has been helg 

| by Young. The laws have not been and cannot 

| be put in force in the midst of a people unanj. 
mously opposed to them. 

Brigham Young has been described a great 
|many times by writers who have seen him, 
| Very few have refused to admit that he wag 
| man of great strength of will, and admirably 
| fitted for the place he filled. The converts to 
| Mormonism have always been ignorant and sy. 
| perstitious men and women. Brigham Young 
| was himself coarse and vulgar; but he had tal. 
| ents that with proper training would have made 
| him a man of mark anywhere. 

The Mormon Church no doubt contains a great 
| many sincere believers in the truth of the revela. 
| tion to Smith. There was never a religion too 
! absurd to make converts. Whether or not Brig- 
| ham Young was ever a believer is a question 
that, of course, cannot be answered. Whether, 
if he once believed, he continued to do so, is less 
doubtful. As the first revelation was a sham, so 
must all afterwards have been. And when 
Young pretended to have been taught of God, he 
practised in what he knew was a fraud, 

His death will make a great change in the 
church. There isalready a sect of Mormons who 
do not follow Smith or believe in his revelations, 
Before this issue of the Companion is in the 
hands of our readers, a successor to Brigham 
Young will have been chosen; but there is no 
one who can do what he has done, and if his 
death should bring about the breaking up of the 
most scandalous community in our country, it 
will be a greater good than his life ever was, 
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COLONIZING, 


The fact that there are so many people idle in 
the Eastern States, particularly in manufacturing 
centres, has given rise to the idea of organizing 
emigration to the farming lands of the West. 

Every American city and town is proud of its 
growth in population,—that is if it is growing. 
In good times the increase is a healthy sign, and 
denotes growing wealth as well as numbers. 
But when hard times come it is seen that there 
are many idle hands, and mouths that must be 
filled by charity. 

We are passing through such a time now. 
There are tens of thousands of people who are 
earning nothing, but are eating up what others 
earn, If they could be removed toa place where 
they could find enough to do, both they and 
those who remain would be the better for the 
change. 

The difficulty is that the persons who have no 
work, have no money to go West, and of course 
nothing to buy land with after they get there. 
The object of the organizations, which are as yet 
only talked about, and have not been formed, is 
to buy land, remove people to it, and give them 
time to earn its price. 

It is a very wise and useful movement if it can 
be carried out. The man who owns land and 
cultivates it, or who cultivates it in order that he 
may own it, has an aim in life. He who drags 
out his life in drudgery, working for others, is 
far less likely to feel or to be independent. The 
best part of the population of any State is its 
sturdy yeomanry, the stout, willing farmers who 
feel that they have something at stake in the 
country. 

Already the East has scattered its sons overall 
the States of the fertile West. If the West is 
proud of its marvellous growth, the East can 
truly say, “I scattered the seed.’’ An agricul- 
tural community bears hard times better than 
one where commerce and manufactures are Te- 
lied upon for the means of living. So the West 
is now an inviting field, which the East is not at 
present; and both sections will be benefited by 
a transfer of strong men to the wheat-growing 
district, 
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JUDGE OLIVER. 


The Tory refugees, who left the American colo- 
nies and went to England to escape, as they said, 
the rebels, were very bitter in their hostility to the 
men and principles of the Revolution. 

One of the most prominent of these refugees, 
Judge Oliver, Chief-Justice of Massachusetts, once 
said that he dreaded John Adams more than any 
man in America, as he was the most dangerous man 
to British domination in that country. The remark 
was complimentary to the eminence of Mr. Adams 
among the patriots of the Revolution, and to his in- 
fluence in securing American Independence. 

Towards the close of the war, an American gentle- 
man doing business in France, but whose sympathies 
were with his rebel countrymen, accompanied J udge 
Oliver to church in Birmingham, The clergy") 
in a loud voice, prayed, “O Lord, turn the hearts of 
our rebellions subjects in America!’ Whereupon 





the judge gaye his companion a smart jog qu the el- 
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pow, as if to remind him to make a personal appli- 
cation of the petition. 

Iu the course of a few months, just after the for- 
mal recognition of American Independence, the 
gentleman again visited Birmingham, and occupied 
with Judge Oliver a seat in the same church. The 
clergyman did not pray for “our rebellious sub- 
jects,” and after the service, the American whis- 
pered to the judge, “Well, sir, I waited in vain this 
time for a jog on the elbow!” 

This was what Touchstone would have called the 
“retort courteous.” 





BORROWING MONEY, 


Itis awkward for a traveller to run out of funds, 
and find himself obliged to borrow in order to reach 
home. People with money are shy of giving help at 
such times, as they are often imposed on by rogues 
who tell a plausible story. 

The late George Ticknor, of Boston, once had a 
pleasant experience under such circumstances. He 
was returning, when a young man, from a three- 
years visit to Europe. The vessel was a slow sailer, 
and he was thoroughly weary of the long voyage, 
aud anxious to reach home. Off New Bedford he 
persuaded the Captain to put him on land. But his 
money was all out, and he had no way of reaching 
Boston. His faith in human nature, however, was 
strong. He went to the best hotel in the place, and 
inquired of the landlord who was the wealthiest 
manintown. On this person he called, introduced 
himself, told his story, and begged aloan, The re- 
sponse Was prompt and generous, All the money he 
needed was freely given, and in a short time he was 
on his way to Boston as fast as good horses could 
convey him. 
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CHANGING INDUSTRIES, 

Gradual changes in commerce and forms of labor 
often bring great losses to small and poor communi- 
ties. The famous watch manufactories of this coun- 
try, at Waltham, Mass., and Elgin, Ill., are destroy- 
ing the trade of Geneva and other Swiss towns in 
watches, which have for many years been their chief 
support. A few years ago, the mountaineers of the 
Tyrol did a large business with Russia in cattle. An 
enterprising man would drive forty or fifty cattle 
from the mountains into Southern Russia, and sell 
them at great profits, Cattle that.cost only fifty dol- 
lars in the Tyrol would be sold sometimes for twelve 
hundred dollars, The long journey, with its toils 
and cares, was abundantly repaid, and many of the 
mountaineers grew rich by the traffic. But England 
now sends cattle by her steamships to Russia, and 
the Tyrolese have lost their profitable business. It 
is possible that our country may soon undersell the 
English, and get possession of this lucrative trade. 








“NOT LECEPTION NIGHT.’ 


The social rules of San Francisco-are very much 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, if the ex- 
perience of a correspondent of the New York Times 
isto be relied on. He writes: 


Having been regularly introduced to several very 
pleasant families, and having attended various re- 
ceptions, I thought I would pay a little evening visit 
ata very charming house, Tienes the bell accord- 
ingly, and when it was answered by the Chinese ser- 
vant, handed my card. 

“Missus not leceiving,” said the yellow minion; 
“Missus’ night Toosday; you come Toosday.” 

I answered indignantly, “Take in my card at 
once.” 

But he reiterated stoically, “Not leception night; 
= Toosday, you come,” and shut the door in my 

face, 

I thought this was a very queer proceeding, but, 
as I was arrayed in visiting costume, and had made 
up my mind, as the school-girls say, for visiting, I 
tramped on to another house, where I had been pre- 
sented on a reception night. I rang the bell, anda 
Chinese servant, another dromio, twin brother to 
0 ye responded, I presented my card. He 

rt, 


“Missus not leceiving; missus’ leception night 
Thusday; come Thusday.” And he, too, shut the 
door in my face. 

Ithought to myself this thing had gone far enough, 
and sol sought comfort and instruction from the 


lady who had presented me, and had been my social 
sponsor, 
“Bless you!’ she said, witha laugh, “you might 
Ting the bell in vain at every house in San Francisco, 
even if you were as rich as Croesus, instead of being 
& poor newspaper scribbler. These ladies only see 
Visitors when they receive, and you cannot get a 
glimpse of them on any other night.” 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ORATORY. 


Perhaps the greatest speech which Daniel Web- 
ster ever delivered was his reply to Hayne, of South 
Carolina, Mr, Gales, of the National Intelligencer, 
took it down in short hand—he was Webster’s favor- 
ite reporter—and then wrote it out. 

From this report Webster wrote out the speech for 
Publication, Recently, some portions of Mr, Gales’ 
original manuscript report have been published. 
They present an illustration of the difference be- 
tween written and spoken oratory. The thought of 
the speech, as the world now has it, is similar to the 
one which Mr, Gales reported, but there is a marked 
difference between the language of the two speeches. 
For tustance, one of the grandest specimens of im- 
Passioned oratory in English literature reads thus 
in the published speech: 

a... my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 

shi time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him 
rs oe on the broken and dishonored fragments of 
me x glorious Union; on States severed, discord- 
OF tna ligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, 
thei on it may be, in fraternal blood! Let 
holt ast feeble and lingering glance, rather, be- 
— the gorgeous ensign of ‘the Republic, now 

vown and honored throughout the earth, still full 





their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, 
nor a single star obscured,—bearing for its motto 
no such miserable interrogatory as “ What is all this 
worth ?’’—nor those other words of delusion and 
folly, “Liberty first and Union afterwards,’’—but 
everywhere, spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float 
over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart,—Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable! 


In Mr. Gales’ manuscript report, the passage ap- 
pears as follows: 


When my eyes shall be turned for the last time on 
the meridian sun, I hope I may see him shining 
bright upon my united, free and happy country. I 
hope I shall not live to see his beams falling upon 
the dispersed fragments of the structure of this once 
glorious Union. I hope I may not see the flag of my 
country with its stars separated or obliterated; torn 
by commotions; smoking with the blood of civil 
war. I hope I may not see the standard raised of 
separate States’ rights, star against star, and stripe 
against stripe, but that the flag of the Union may 
keep its stars and stripes corded and bound together 
in indissoluble ties. I hope I shall not see written 
as its motto, first Liberty and then Union. I hope I 
shall see no such delusive and deluded motto on the 
flag of that country. I hope to see spread all over 
it, blazoned in letters of light, and, proudly floating 
over land and sea, that other sentiment, dear to my 
heart, “Union and Liberty, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” 
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HISTORY OF “AMERICA.’’' 
At a recent entertainment given in aid of the Old 
South fund, Dr. S. F. Smith, author of “My coun- 
try, ’tis of thee,” recited the poem and gave its his- 
tory, thus: 7 


“Mr. William C. Woodbridge, a gentleman well 
known in educational circles, upon his return from 
Germany, many years since, brought with him a 
large number of German music-books and books 
—- to music, which were put into the 

ands-of my friend Lowell Mason, who turned 
them over to me some time after, with the remark 
that they were all Greek tohim. He requested me 
to turn over the leaves at my leisure, and if I found 
any works that pleased me to give them to him in 
English free translation, or in.words written by my- 
self out of myown brain and heart adapted to the 
German music. I remember it was on a cold and 
stormy day in the month of February, 1832, that in 
turning over the leaves of one of these books I fell 
in with the tune to which that hymn has ever since 
been sung. Itis, as most of you know, the English 
‘God save the king.’ Perhaps the tune belongs to 
England, perhaps to Germany, perhaps to some other 
nation; but it isa beautiful fact that while America 
furnishes the words, we are able to link ourselves 
with England, if not also with other countries, be- 
cause they or one of them furnished the tune.’’} 
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LUDICROUS ORIGIN, OF A STATUE. 
The artist-creators of more than one immortal 
work have caught their first tint from a trifle or an 
accident. The model of the Corinthian capital, the 
most beautiful of the architectural orders, was a 
weed sprouting under a covered basket. The Bos- 
ton Advertiser’s Rome correspondent says: 


When Gibson modelled the ““Wounded Amazon,” 
he said toa friend of mine who went to his studio 
to see the statue in the clay, “Yes, that is my 
*Wounded Amazon.’”” You have doubtless heard 
brent ed osm dry, erisp mode of talking imi- 
tated, and can imagine how he spoke. “Yes, I call 
it a ‘Wounded Amazon ;’ but that statue is a proof 
of how usefui it is for an artist to keep his eyes 
open. Now, how do you think I found that pose? 
I was just going a the street, and I saw a girl 
catching a flea. Yes I did! she was catching a flea! 
I stopped and said to myself, ‘That’s a pretty pose— 
a very pretty pose indeed ;’ and I took it down. So 
I thought it over. I set up and worked it out, and 
there it stands as my ‘Wounded Amazon.’ But it is 
the very pose of the girl catching a flea, nevertheless. 
A very — pose it is, you see; and, as I said, it 
shows that an artist must not fail to keep his eyes 
always open.” 
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**“GO ON, SIR, GO ON,’’ 
Arago, the French astronomer, says in his auto- 
biography that his best master in mathematics was 
a word of advice which he found in the binding of 
a text-book: 


Puzzled and discouraged by the diffieu!ties he met 
with in his earlier studies, he was almost ready to 

give over the pursuit. Some words which he found 

on the waste leaf used to stiffen the cover of his pa- 

— text-book caught his eye and interested 
him. 


“Impelled,” he says, “by an indefinable curiosity, 
I damped the cover of the book and carefully un- 
rolled the leaf to see what was on the other side. It 
proved to be a short letter from D’Alembert to a 
young person disheartened like myself by the diffi- 
culties of mathematical study, and who had written 
to him for counsel.”’ 

*«¢Go, on, sir, go on,’ was the counsel which D’- 
Alembert gave him. ‘The difficulties you meet will 
resolve themselves as you advance. Proceed, and 
light will dawn, and shine with increasing clearness 
on your path.’ That maxim,” says Arago, “was my 
greatest master in mathematics.” 

Following those simple words, “Go on, sir, 9 on,”’ 
made him the first astronomical mathematician of 
his age. 
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HEALTH AND MENTAL POWER. 
Prof. Youmans thus discourses upon the intimate 
connection there is between health and mental 
power: 





To high and sustained mental power, ample lungs 
and a vigorous heart are essential. And these or- 
gans again fall back upon the digestive apparatus, 
which, if feeble, may impair the capacity of a good 
heart and sound lungs, and well constituted brain. 


stand in direct dynamic relation to inte: 
sults. 


constantly swept from the system, the cerebra 


appetites and passions and thoughts. 


Digestion, and even the caprice of eer yn 
ectual re- 


If the agen ee products of bodily waste are not 
y 


changes are disturbed and the mind becomes stupe- 
fied. Foods, drinks and drugs affect specifically the 


hose fluctuations of feeling with which all are 


blood, and bodily exhaustion, there is depression of 
—_— gloom, paralysis of will and weariness of 
ife. 
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THE “DIPPER.” 
A writer in the “Contributor’s Club” of the Atlan- 


When speaking to some English friends about the 
star-group of the “Dipper,” and of the constella- 
tions whose appearance really conforms with the 
name, he was met with the blank query: 

“What is a dipper?” 

“Here,” he says, “were people, with whonrI could 
talk for an hour about Locke, Berkley and Hume, 
who didn’t know, after all, what a dipper was!” 
When he tried to explain, the result was: 

“A ladle! We understand. O, yes. A ladle!” 
“In this case,” the writer adds, “not only the 
words but the things varied; that is, they don’t have 
‘di pers,” strictly so called, in England.” 

When Professor Proctor was asked by the editor 
of an American magazine to write a paper on the 
constellation of the “Dipper,” he appeared embar- 
rassed for a moment, and then said: 

“Oh! You mean the ‘Cleaver?’; We call that 
constellation the ‘Cleaver,’ in England.” 


+r 
WANTED TO “ENCOURAGE” EMERSON. 
The old neighbor of the Websters, who “never 
heard of’ Daniel after he “went off to Boston and 
become a lawyer or somethin’, was not much fur- 
ther behind his age than the Western bureau man; 


There is a story that Mr. Robert Collyer once 
recommended Mr. R. W. Emerson as a lecturer toa 
erson who had undertaken the management of a 
ecture course. “I need not remind you,” said Mr. 
Collyer, apologetically, “that Emerson is one of the 
foremost philosophers and thinkers of the country.” 
The projector of the lecture course thought a mo- 
ment, and then slowly said, not without a shade of 
anxiety upon his face, “Well, I'll put him on if you 
sayso. I suppose that kind of people ought to be 
encouraged.” 








ee 
VICTOR HUGO’S HABITS. 


An author’s habits of composition are peculiar to 
himself. Of Victor Hugo’s habits it is said: 


He can’t write a word after he has tasted solid 
food; so his breakfast hour is fixed at one o’clock, 
and all are summoned but the master. No one ven- 
tures to disturb him. His underdone cutlet is there; 
if he comes in to time, he has it hot; if not, he very 
contentedly eats it stone-cold, sometimes at three or 
four in the afternoon. One of Hugo’s peculiarities 
is writing “copy” so plainly that it is almost like a 
sheet of print, and writing letters that are simply 
scrawls, 
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THE FOUR G’S., 


Field Marshal Count Moltke, it is said, was asked 
by a —— personage the other day whether he 
would not presage a speedy and complete victory of 
the Russians and the entire subjugation of Turkey. 
“Certainly,” said the Count; “the Russians will 
yanquish Turkey as soon as their commander-in- 
chief is found to possess the four ‘G’s’ which are 
necessary to every general.” And which four ‘G’s’ 
do you mean?” asked the Count’s questioner, 
Moltke replied, “Geld, Geduld, Genie und Gliick”’ 
(money, patience, genius and good luck). ; 





COMPANION 
Autograph Album. 


The collecting of autographs is a charming custom, 
and one that is gaining in favor every year. To meet the 
popular demand we have recently published the Com- 
— Autograph Album, which is unique in style and 


ea. : 
BESIDES 


the ordinary blank pages for collecting autographs, we 
have added a new feature of great value. 


OVER THIRTY 


of the 125 pages contain fac-simile autographs of distin- 
guished poets, historians, statesmen, journalists, essayists 
and novelists. 


In ADDITION, 


we have reproduced in the hand-writing of the authors, 
stanzas from several famous poems. These have been 
taken, in most cases, directly from the 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, 


which adds great value to the collecticn. 
These Albums will be for sale at most Book and Sta- 
tionery stores, 





This cut gives an idea’of the outside a: 
new line of Autograph Albums. They ha 
gilt covers, round corners, and gilt edges. Fac-simile Au- 
tographs of Whittier, Longfellow and Bryant are em- 
bossed in gilt on the cover. 


CALL 


At your nearest Book or Stationery Store and ask 
to see the new 


Companion Autograph Album. 


Also ask fora SPECIMEN PAGE, which they will 
give you free. This specimen sheet is quite a curiosity, 
as it contains a selection from the beautiful poem “Maud 
Muller.” This is in the handwriting and bas the auto- 
graph of its author, John G. Whittier. If your Book- 
1 | Seller should fiot have the specimen pages on hand, he 
will be glad to send for them, as we furnish the Book- 
stores a limited number free on application. 

Do not fail to ask your Bookseller to show you samples 





despair. 
tic tells the following: 5 


arance of our 
embossed 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. 


Asthma.-n?:ccrc from a German 


recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. 


It alleviated this disorder in his case when all other ap- 
pliances of medical skill had been abandoned by him in 
In no case of a purely asthmatic character has 
it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected many 
permanent cures. It contains no poisonous or injurious 
properties whatever; an infant may take it with perfect 
safety. 

(> The above-named preparation is manufactured 
solely by the Proprietors. The name and title thereof is 
adopted as a Trade-Mark to secure the publicand Propri- 
etors against imposition by the introduction of spurious 
articles. All unauthorized useof this Trade- Mark will be 


promptly prosecuted. 


Joseru Bernerr & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Drug- 
gists everyichere. 

INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 










A Send for _ } 
3 Circular to San 
CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 










CRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATEOLICON. 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


eran Durability & Cheapuess, Ducquate 
5! ura y & eapne 
MORSE BROS Brop'rs, Canton, Mass. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


The best Food for Babies, sick or well. 
able substitute for mothers’ milk. 
Price $1 per Bottle. Sample package sent by 
mail for 25 cents. ‘or sale by all druggists. 

T. METCALF & CO., 39 Tremont Street, Boston. 





The only suit- 





_ NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only #14. 
COLUMBIAN P ESSES, Self-ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass . 









YOU CAN HAVE 


My Mother-in-Law, 


dressed in paper, for 50 cents, or in cloth, for $1, of any 
bookseller or newsdealer, or the Publishers, 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Boston. 


~ ‘TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting and Preserving is, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, 6 
&c. Sent by mail, portpaid, on receipt 

of $1. Addr 


8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


TORTOISE SHELL 








Combs and Jewelry. Every 
variety. Original Designs. 
Goods sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 
Pins and Combs same prices. Combs repaired, Send for 
Catalogue. MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 W ington Street. 



















1 Millions in it!! Everybody wants 
SusT PYG bemation PockeET RULE and FOLDING 
YARD Stick. Made of polished wood, with brass 
ips and metal joints ; will measure from one-six- 
teenth of aninch to one yard. n open is 36 inches 
long, when closed can be carried in the vest pocket. Use- 
ful, ornamental, cheap, and a novelty that sells at sight. 
ents wanted, Sam le mailed post paid for 15 cents ; 
2 for 25 cents ; $1 per dozen, Postage | ape taken. 

ddress, EL RERA TRICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 

Box 4614. 39 Ann Street. New York. 


TTT mail one and one-half dozen of the 
WE. WILL most beautiful new Chromos,in French 
oil color, ever seen, for $1. They are mounted in 8x10 
black enamel and gold mats, oval opening, and outsell 
anything now before the public. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Two samples for 25cts., or six for 50cts. Send 10 cts. for 
grand illustrated catalogue with chromo of Moonlight on 
the Rhine, or 20 cts. for two Landscapes and Calla Lillies 
on black ground. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington 


Street, Boston, Mass., Headquar- 
ters for Chromos,Engravings and A FORTUNE 
Art Works. ks e 
f 1)_We will during 

aathese Hard Times 
dispose of 


100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “29? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
‘atalogues Mailed.A liberal discountto Teachers, 








of this Album, and give you a specimen page. 








high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 


more or less familiar, the alternations of hope and 
despondency, are vitally connected with organic 
states. In high health the outlook is confident; but 
with a low or disturbed circulation, thin, morbid 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 


C 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 


HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥- 


J F. B. Litchfield, Southbridge, Mass., Collector, and 
oJ » Dealerin American Copper Coins, Continental, U.S., 





Boston, MAss, 


and Confederate Scrip, ete, Correspondence Solicited. 














THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


SEPY. 20, 1877, 
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For the Companion, 


TO-MORROW. 


A golden prize lies just within my grasp; 
A little labor and a little care, 
And it is mine for aye, to keep and clasp,— 
The garnered fruit of years, perfected, rare. 
But, ah, the sun lies level on the hills, 
I’m weary; just a few hours let me borrow 
From restful Fase; what need of anxious thrills ? 
The treasure’s surely mine upon the morrow. 


The fay-god spitied his flask of rare red wine 
Atween the drowsy morning’s pallid lips; 

“Alaa! the glowing treasure that was mine 
With the uplifting of my finger tips 

Has taken wings. Ah me, why did I pause 

Until [ held it safe. Fool! that I was,” 

And ceaselessly she moaned, but all her sorrow 

Brought never back the glory of that morrow. 








Thurt my friend to-day with careless words, 
saw the foolish arrow rinkle sore; 

I did not heed to soothe the pain away, 

But laughed, and sang, aut jested vet the more, 
To-morrow L will sue with hoimble mien 

Iler pardon, I will bring, at early dawning, 
Vale, dew-drenched roses from the hedges green, 

And she will sinile upon me in the moriisic. 





The morning came in robes of shivering grey; 
Fell from her heavy eyelids teardrops cold 

Upon the dead, white roses as they lay { 
Upon a dead, white face and hair of gold, 

A sound of )itt nguish filled the air; 

An anguish hopeless in its great despair, 

“Too late! Too late! All life 1’d give to borrow 

‘The hours from 7Aen witil this fatal morrow.” 








“Why stand ye idle in this shaded way? 
Wide is the field and many they that sow, 
Oh, haste to scatter seed while yet it’s day, 
That white and heavy shall your harvest grow.” 
“Hot lies the barren earth on every side, 
Why dim my happy hours with toil and sorrow 7 
To-day’s the realm where love and joy abide, 
Seed-time and harvest wait within the morrow. 


‘To-morrow and a prison-door ajar, 

To-morrow and an empty, gilded eage, 
To-morrow and a broken bolt and bar, 

To-morrow and a blank on life’s great page. 
Poor, folded, useless hands! poor, wasted years! 
No time for right or wroug, for toil or tears; 

No time for love or strife, for joy or sorrow; 
No time for seed or harvest on the morrow, 
FANNIE MERKILL. 
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For the Compunion. 


WELL-SPENT EVENINGS. 

A great city is full of young men with worthy 
ambitions and high aims, but of unformed habits 
and characters. Many of these come from coun- 
try homes, and spend their first years in the city 
in boarding-houses, 

In most large cities there are whole streets and | 
blocks of boarding-houses peopled almost wholly 
by young men, 

A young man’s first year in the city is a very 
critical and decisive period in his life. He is for 
the first time, perhaps, his own master, and un- 
restrained in his power of choice. 

New ways open, and each of these ways 
broaden, and lead far into life. 

“The color of our whole life,’’ says a philo- 
sophical writer, “is commonly such as the first 
years in which we are our own masters make it.”’ 

Freedom from home restraint is to a young 
man of right aims the beginning of resolute pur- 
pose, independent culture and a self-poised char- 
acter; but to the weak, the irresolute and pueri- 
ent, a license to those swift courses that lead to 
dishonor and ruin, and that rob the soul of all 
that makes life worth having. 

It is a promising indication of future success 
for a young man to spend his evenings well. 

“When I first came to the city,”” said Amos 
Lawrence, a poor boy who became a merchant 





, consumption. 


rather the boy-king, Louis XVII. At the time 
of his death he was under the care of a skilful 
and learned physician named Pelletan, who pre- 
sided at the post-mortem examination of the 
poor child’s body, a task wherein he was assist- 
ed by three of his colleagues, and which proved 
hat death had been produced by scrofula and 


During this examination Pelletan contrived to 
steal the heart unseen by his companions, and 
to conceal it he wrapped it in his handkerchief 
and put it in his pocket. He afterward placed 
it in spirits to preserve it. At the end of a few 
years the alcohol poured on it had all evaporated, 
and the heart had become thoroughly dry. So 
he put it in a drawer with sundry other anatomi- 
cal preparations, and troubled himself no more 
aboutit. On one occasion it was stolen from him 
by a secretary who knew what it was, and he 
only regained it after the death of the thief. 

When Louis XVIII. ascended the throne, M. 
Pelletan hastened to offer him this precious relic, 
suggesting that it should be deposited with all 
due form and ceremony on the high altar of St. 
Denis. But the king for some reason or other, 
probably because he suspected the authenticity 
of the relic, declined the offer, and would have 
nothing to do with it. So the heart of the poor 
little Dauphin, most guiltless of the many suf- 
ferers of tlie doleful time, is now in possession 
of Dr. Gabriel Pelletan, the son of its original 
owner. When Marie Antoinette first clasped her 
noble infant boy in her arms, her wildest imag- 
inings could never have depicted the ultimate 
fate of the baby heart that beat against her 
bosom—a dried anatomical preparation in the 
hands of « Parisian doctor. 





A PANTHER AT THE DOOR. 


“Uncle James,” in the St. Louis Christian 
Advocate, recalls this panther story from his 
early experience of pioneer life: 

When I was but an infant, my parents moved 
to a new settlement in the State of Ohio. This 
was more than sixty years ago, when Ohio had 
few white people, but a great many Indians and 
wild animals. 

When I was a little fellow, only six or seven 
years old, we were living in a log house, which 
stood in a clearing with thick woods all around 
it. We had no neighbors within a mile. The 
house was built to be not only a shelter from 
the weather, but a protection from savages and 
wild beasts. 

The floor and door were made of puncheons or 
thick sjabs split from large logs. There was a 
little porch in front of the door which also had a 
puncheon floor. Our dog had a litter of pup- 
vies that were larger than cats, and a nice nest 
nad been made for them under the floor of the 
porch, The hole where they crept in was not 
very large, and the nest was close to the edge of 
the porch. 

One night we had all gone to bed, and the 
puppies were sleeping soundly in their snug 
quarters. Suddenly the puppies began to howl 
as if something was disturbing them. Father 
got up and looked out at the window,—not such 
a window as you are accustomed to see, contain- 
ing a dozen panes of glass, with curtains inside 
and blinds outside, —buta little hole cut through 
the logs of the wall. 

The night was not very dark, and he soon saw 
that a panther was at the porch, reaching his 
paw in at the hole and trying to pull out the 
yuppies, intending to have a fine supper. He 
iad already scratched one or two of them with 
his sharp claws, but he could not reach far 
enough to pull them ont. 

Father snatched down his gun, which was kept 
always ready for use, and fired through the win- 
dow. The shot struck the panther and broke 
his back, but did not kill him. He could not 
run away, but rolled over and over in the yard, 
yelling with all his might. 

We had no friction matches, or kerosene 
lamps in those days, but used dipped candles 
and torches made of long splinters of wood. 
Mother lit a torch while father reloaded his gun, 
then, opening the door, he shot the panther 
through the head. 
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prince, and gave away $700,000 in charity, “I 
took lodgings in the family of a widow. We 
made a rule that after supper all the boarders 
who remained in the pnblic room should be quiet 
for at least one hour, to yive those who wished a 
chance for study. The few who would not com- 
ply went abroad after tea, some to the theatre, 
and some to other places, but toa man became 
bankrupt in after life, both in fortune and repu- 
tation.” 

The success of Amos Lawrence in life was 
largely due to those well-spent, studious even- 
ing hours. H. B, 
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A RELIC OF DEAD ROYALTY. 


In the Middle Ages—and much later where the 
strange ideas of those dark times survived— 
some superstitious reverence seems to have been 
attached to the heart of a remarkable person af- 


ter death, and this portion of the remains was | 


often secretly, and sometimes even publicly, pre- 
served. The heart of Napoleon the Great was 
taken out of his bosom to be so preserved, and 


seizing it (while the guarding surgeon was doz- | 


ing), 2nd attempting to carry it away. 

A curious story is now going the rounds of the 
papers relative to a singular relic of royalty, 
namely, the heart of the hapless Dauphin, or 


ONLY A STICK. 
Sidney Smith once took the conceit out of a 
| bragging traveller by a rude and unceremonious 
remark, 


The man had gathered quite a crowd around 
him, and was, with many commanding gestures, 
telling of the wonderful things he had seen in 
his travels around the world! Aye, around the 
world! He had it over a score of times, at least, 
and he plainly intimated that a man was not 
really qualified to act his part, and appreciate 
the glorious possibilities in life, who had not, 
like himself, been around the world. 

“You behold this stick,’’ said the nomad, with 
a grand flourish of a somewhat quaint walking- 
staff. ‘I cut that froma sacred grove near to 
the wonderful city of Benares. The word, in the 
Hindoo tongue, signifies ‘most holy.’ It came 
nigh to costing me my life.” And he went on 
and told a tremendous story of adventure con- 
nected with the cutting of the stick. 





sacred grove he had desecrated. 


Sidney took the stick in his hand, as the trav- 
| eller generously and trustingly extended it tow- 
our readers may remember the story of the rat | 


ards him, and looking it over, from end to end, 
| with seeming interest, he said,— 

“From the sacred grove, you say?” 
“Yes, sir. Cut by my own hand.” 


“And you have carried it around the world 


Only the 
intervention of a native prince, whose life he had 
saved in the jungle when attacked by three full- 
grown royal Bengal tigers, had enabled him to 
escape the wrath of the devout Brahmins whose 


“Well,’’ said Smith, returning the staff, with 
a nod and a remorseless smile, and turning on 
his heel and moving away the moment he had 
spoken, ‘‘from the sacred grove of Benares, and 
ot the world, and yet, after all, it is only a 
stick.” 

The man could not help seeing the point, and 
under cover of the audible smile which followed 
he betook himself to another part of the room, 
saying no more on that evening about his won- 
derful travels.—Ledger. 
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TOUCH US GENTLY, TIME. 


Touch uc gently, Time! 

Let us glide adown thy stream, 
Gently as we sometimes glide, . 

Through a quiet dream. 
Ilumble voyagers are we: 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost—an angel fled 
To the azure overhead! 
Touch us gently, Time! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings! 
Our ambition, our content, 

Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime, 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 

Barry CoRNWALL. 


Se 


AMUSEMENTS OF CATHERINE II, 
The rude amusements of the Russian Court, 
during the reign of Catherine II., indicate its 
semi-barbarous character. One of the favorite 
amusements at Peterhoff was the elaborate use 
of water to play a practical joke. 


In one retired nook there stands a gigantic 
mushroom, large enough to have a bench around 
its stem. As soon as anybody undertakes to 
seat himself upon it, the water streams out of 
the whole periphery of the spreading top, inclos- 
ing the captive in a splashing cylinder. To rise 
again stops the flow of water, but people have 
not always the presence of mind to think that. 
In another secluded spot there is what is called 
the ‘‘Lovers’ Seat,”’ and here I came upon a poor 
boy in rather a disagreeable plight. Under a 
spreading elim, the branches of which are artfully 
interwoven with water pipes, there stands a 
bench, just wide enough for two, with a bed of 
flowers in front, containing some artificial and 
some natural shrubs, and two huge cast-iron 
thistles. 
Some fun-loving individuals had enticed the 
boy to sit down there, and turned on the water, 
which was pouring over him in all directions, 
from the branches of the elm, the back of the 
bench, and from every branch and thorn of the 
shrubs. It must be an ardent lover, indeed, that 
would survive such a dousing. 
In the boy’s case there was no tender flame to 
overcome, and he bounced from his seat with a 
yell, and fled across the park, his cowhide boots 
causing sad havoc among the flower-beds, while 
his dripping garments secured him plenty of el- 
bow-room wherever he struck a gayly-dressed 
crowd, 
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HOW HE MARRIED. 
The Detroit Post tells how a clergyman, a 
widower, created quite a sensation in his family 
of seven grown-up daughters: 


The reverend gentleman was absent from 
home for a number of days, visiting in an ad- 
joining county. The danghters received a letter 
from their father, which stated that he “had 
married a widow with six sprightly children,” 
and that he might be expected home at a certain 
time. 

The effect of that news was a shock to the 
happy family. The girls, noted for their meek- 
ness and amiable temperaments, seemed another 
set of beings; there was weeping and wailing, 
and all manner of naughty things said. The 
tidy home was neglected, and when the day of 
arrival came, the house was anything but invit- 


ng. 

‘At last the Rev. Mr. X—— eame, but he was 
alone. He greeted his daughters as usual, and 
as he viewed the neglected apartinents, there 
was a merry twinkle in his eye. The daughters 
were nervous and evidently anxious. At last 
the eldest daughter mustered courage: ‘‘Where 
is our mother?” 

“In heaven,”’ said the good man. 

“But where is the widow with six children 
whom you wrote you had married?’ 

“Why, I married her to another man, my 
dears.” 
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OLE BULL’S BRIDE. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times, writing 
from Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, gives 
this truthfully romantic sketch of the celebrated 
musician: 


There is in Madison an old English castle, 
modelled after a historical ruin in England. It 
was built long ago by Lord Walker. It looks 
like a combination of drum and chicken-coop, 
It is now owned by Dr. Thomson, of Chicago. 
Near the castle is a handsome, roomy mansion, 
built of buff stone. The back yard runs down 
to the edge of the lake, and the grounds are very 
beautiful. In this house, not many years ago, 
Miss Thorpe, a belle of Madison, rich and ac- 
complished, gave herself in marriage, at the age 
of nineteen, to the old Norwegian violinist, Ole 
Bull. 

It was a genuine love-match. The lonely old 
fiddler had roamed over the whole world, draw- 
ing heavenly strains from the inanimate wood, 
but awakening no chord of love in any fair one’s 
heart until in Madison he found his youthful 
bride. He was forty years her senior. Mav and 








| with you?” 
“Yes, sir—I have.”’ 


December they were called. They sailed to 


Norway before their honeymoon had waned, and 


in a quiet home amid the crags of the Norwegian 
coast, Mrs. Bull translates the weird tales of 
Norway into her native English, and perhaps 
tells her child of her far-off Wisconsin home and 
her girlhood’s dwelling on the shores of Lake 
Mendota. 


> 
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LIFE’S WORKING DAYS. 
Thomas De Quincey once made a remarkable 
arithmetical speech to an imaginary young 
friend. Dr. Smith, in addressing the senior 
class of Lane Seminary, praises De Quincey’s 
arithmetic without using his language, saying; 





Seventy years of life yield 25,550 days. Re. 
member now, that twenty years have gone be. 
fore beginning, — before having attained any 
skill or system, or any definite purpose in the 
distribution of time. 

‘Deduction No. 1, for twenty years before be- 
ginning, 7,400 days; remainder, 18,250 days, 
Out of this remainder, you have to deduct one. 
third at a blow, for one item, slcep. Deduet 
No. 2—6,080 days, leaving remainder No, 2— 
12,170 days. 

“Once more De Quincey says, on account of 
illness, of recreation, and the serious occupations 
spread over thé surface of life, it will be little 
enough to deduct another third. In the case of 
the minister, it will be more rather than less, for, 
as I understand hii, the time occupied in pub- 
lic speaking comes in here,—but call it one-third, 
Deduction No, 3—4,060 days, leaves remainder 
No. 3—8,110 days. 

“Finally, he says, for attendance upon the 
animal necessities,—eating, drinking, washing, 
bathing and exercise,—deduct the smallest prop- 
er amount from the last remainder of 8,110 days, 
and you will have less than 4,000 days, in a long 
life, left for the direct development of all that is 
most august in the nature of man, After that 
comes the night, when no man can work,” 





A MODERN RUTH. 
Young ladies who read the Bible as thoroughly 
as does the modern Ruth, of whom this story is 
told by the Pittsburg Commercial, are pretty 
sure to make good sweethearts and better wives: 


A very pretty story is told in the Pittsburg 
Commercial. A young lady from the South was 
wooed and won by a young California physician. 
About the time the wedding was to come off, 
the young man lost his entire fortune. He wrote 
the lady a letter, releasing her from her engage- 
ment. 

And what does the dear, good girl do? Why, 
she takes alump of gold which her lover had 
sent her in his prosperity as a keepsake, and, 
having it manufactured into a ring, forwards it 
to him with the following Bible inscription en- 
graved in distinct characters on the outside: 
“Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest I 
will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God; 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part me and thee.” 

“We may add,”’ concludes the Commercial, 
“that fortune again smiled upon the young phy- 
sician, and that he subsequently returned to the 
Sonth to wed the sweet girl he loved, and who 
loved him with such undying affection. Read- 
er, this is all true.”’ 


> 
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BITS OF CONVERSATION. 
A newspaper correspondent, strolling among 
the guests at an evening party at one of Virginia 
Mountain watering-places, heard the following 
amusing bits of conversation: 
‘Delightful affair; Mr. Smith, have you seen 
the’”’ “snake killed on the mountain this af- 
ternoon measured thirteen feet and’ — “he 
does look splendid; always did in uniform; they 
ws “poor man had two cows killed on the 








say 
railroad track yesterday by’’——‘“*Speaker Han- 
ger, you know; he presided at the Convention 
last week and’”’——“breaks hearts right and left; 
it’s her first season out, and that black-mous- 
tached” ——“‘nurse took the children out this 
morning and found them’’——“‘a charming tarle- 
tan overskirt, but such a bustle! big enough to 

—“mine coal near here, don’t they, for the 
Richmond gasworks? I wonder’? — “who is 
that tall girl; the blonde one, I mean, with her 
hair in” “butter is very good here. Col. 
Peyton always particular about the quality of 
his”’ “eot-bed out on the lawn to-night; the 
house is full, and he was obliged to” — 











edn ~2 


“SWALLOWING BRASS.” 
Chinese music is not calculated to improve 
one’s ear, and therefore the “heathen” of whom 
this anecdote is told, is excusable for his prefer- 
ence: 


A Chinese minister in Washington went to 
hear the Marine Band play. He was particulat- 
ly impressed with the trombone player, and of- 
fered him a handsome engagement in China; 
“For,” he said, “I have never seen a juggler 
who ‘conld swallow as much brass as you and 
spit it out again, and yet the people here regard 
it as an every-day affair.” 





—_ —_ +e 


ONE may live asa conqueror, or & king, oat 
magistrate; but he must die a man. The be = 
death brings every human being to his pure sat 
dividuality, to the intense contemplation oft te 
deepest and most solemn of all relations,— Y 
relation between the creature and his Creatol-— 
Webster. 
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For the Companion, 


A SONG OF PIPES. 
When men get past their heyday, 
And the wrinkles begin to show, 
And here and there on the once bright hair 
Time sifts a silver snow, 
They love to puff a quiet pipe, 
And out of the wreaths of smoke, 
That lazily rise before their eyes, 
Fair visions to evoke. 


But is little boy Ginx a smoker? 
He, too, is fond of a pipe, 

Though no line streaks his apple cheeks, 
Round and rosy and ripe. 

Ah, his is filled with beaten froth, 
From which he loves to make 

Bubbles, that rise before his eyes, 
Lazily, but to break. 














Somehow I think his pastime 
Is better than that of men; 
His bubbles are bright with rainbow light, 
They come, then go again; 
One foam flake after another 
In vanishing, glistening chase, 
And each one blown has shining upon 
It Ginx’s apple face. 
While the lightest smoke will sometimes 
Sink sadly, heavily; 
And out of the cloud will faces crowd, 
That it breaks the heart to see, 
The haze shuts out the real and near, 
And overhangs with doubt 
Even the noise of Ginx’s voice; 
And at last—the pipe goes out! 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES, 
Qe 
For the Companion. 
TRUDIE’S BLACKBERRY JAM. 

“The blackberries are ripe, grandma,’”’ said 
Trudie, sitting on the doorstep and fanning her- 
self with her hat. 

“How did you find that out, Gertrude ?” in- 
quired grandma, looking over her spectacles. 

“Well—the grass wasn’t very wet in the pas- 
ture this morning, and I walked part of the way 
on the stone wall, too.” 

“Child, you’ll break your neck some dav” 
said grandma, solemnly. 

“T guess not,”’ said Trudie, cheerfully. ““Grand- 
ma, do you remember what Uncle Fred said 
about blackberries?” 

Grandma had f -zotten. 

“He said how good blackberry jam was for 
some kinds of sick pcople, and how he wished 
every summer he had some such as you used to 
make when he was a boy, to give his poor little 
hospital children.” 

Grandma smiled, thinking of the time when 
Doctor Fred was a boy, and rammaged her pan- 
try for tarts, and jam, and other good things 
which she made for him and the playmates with 
whom he delighted to share them. 

“Fred was always a generous boy,” she said. 

“Yes,” agreed Trudie, eagerly. “And mayn’t 
Thelp him ? Will you give me the sugar, grand- 
ma, dear, and I'll pick the berries, and make 
the jam, if you'll tell me just how. Indeed I 
Will stir it all the time and not let it burn.” 
“Burned jam is spoiled jam,’’ said grandma. 

Yes, Trudie, you may do it, and send it to your 
Uncle, for I suppose that is what you mean, 
Only it will take a great many berries.” 

Trudie knew that, and like a wise child she 
Meant to have help. So she told Nan Gordon 
and Phin Dilke her plan; and that afternoon, Nan 
and Phin and his small brother Eben, and Nan's 
city cousin Chester Ware, joined Trudie at the 
gate and went ina small procession to the pasture 


‘the sun shone fiercely, and the thorns on the 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Pick clean,” said Trudie, ‘‘and then it will 
be easier to get them ready for the jam.” 
It was warm work, and prickly work, too; for 


bushes caught at the little hands and clothes, as 
if to defend their berries and keep them from 
ending in a preserving kettle. 
“Whew! I shall strike!’’ said Chester, throw- 
ing himself down in the shade, and soon Nan 
and Phin joined him, and only Trudie and little 
Eben picked steadily on in spite of heat and 
thorns, until the sun was low and teatime at 
hand. 
“Very well done,’’ said grandma, when she 
saw the full pails and the heated faces. ‘You 
must all get cool and then have supper here. 
I have made some cream cakes.”’ 
Dear grandma! She had not minded the heat 
either, but had spent the hours in the hot kitch- 
en to prepare a treat for the little workers. 
“Pll pick berries again for such a feast,’’ said 
Chester, with his mouth full of cream cakes, and 
tired Trudie kissed grandma’s dress, because her 
face was hidden partially behind a teacup. 
Next morning Trudie put on a big apron, and 
when grandma had helped her weigh the berries 
and the sugar, they were placed over the fire, 
and armed with a spoon Trudie stood by to stir 
and turn the mass. 
And this was hotter work than picking the 
berries. The fire glowed hot, the spoon was 
large and heavy, the jam slowly bubbled and 
boiled. Trudie gazed at it and moved the big 
spoon bravely, but the perspiration was wet on 
her forehead, and the tip of her nose was red as 
astrawberry. Just then Nan Gordon came 
rushing in. 
“The cireus procession is going by and play- 
ing lovely music! Come on.” 
Trudie looked despairingly atthe jam. Grand- 
ma had gone down cellar, else she would have 
relieved the little arms. 
“Two camels and a pony with a monkey!’ 
screamed Nan from the gate, but Trudie did not 
go. | 
“‘S$’pose I'd burn it for the sake of camels !"’ she 
said with a little sniff. ‘“‘Great good it would do 
thé sick folks then!’ 
But when grandma came in ten minutes later, 
Trudie’s face was wet with tears as well as per- 
spiration. For camels do not walk past every 
day, in the country. 
“Just done, and well done,”’ said grandma, 
peering into the kettle and lifting it off the fire 
quickly. 
It was nice jam, All the pickers came to taste 
it, and said so. 
Then it filled a row of little jars, and Trudie 
wrote a letter. 
DEAR UNCLE FRED: I have made some black- 
berry jam for your sick children. It would have 
ee if I had not stirred all the time, and the 


circus went by. It is 


How shall I send it to you? 
good, too. 


If you would like to know who ate some of 
Trudie’s jam, I will tell you another time. 

C. A. G, 
For the Companion. 


HOW I CAUGHT A BEAR. 


[ was walking quite alone, when a slight noise 
attracted my attention I looked about me, 
when, close at hand, and deliberately advancing 
toward me, I saw—a bear. 

I was not in the least alarmed, which proves 
how much there is in a name, for I did not then 
know. he was a bear. 

Determined to capture him, I armed myself 
with a small twig, and a very small cago in the 
shape of a tumbler. 

Instead of resisting, he coiled up quickly into 
a ball, was tipped into the cage, and this soon 
inverted over a piece of white paper on a book. 

Thinking a leaf might attract him, I put a bit 
of cabbage leaf under the glass and soon he was 
forgetful of his imprisonment in satisfying what 
proved to be an almost insatiable appetite. 

He spent his time for some days in devouring 
leaves and taking exercise by rapidly travelling 
about his small prison. 





Eat, march, eat, march, was his programme, 
until not satisfied with one den he made himself 
another, and having sealed himself in, I saw him 
as he was no more. I afterwards found that in- 
side of the second den he formed another. His 
winter quarters were secure. 

This wasin September. He slept undisturbed 
until March, and then he began to go about again 


COMPANION. 


honied sweets. In September he was a yellow- 
bear caterpillar. In March he was an ermine 
moth. 
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A white miller, we should say, but when we 
part his wings we see his body is yellow-striped 
lengthwise, and alternating with each stripe has 
a row of black dots. And on his wings there is 
the merest point of a black dot (one on each fore 
wing, and two on the hinder ones), so very small 
that you would not at first notice them. But 








they belong to him, and are always there. For 
he is not the only bear we have watched through | 
this change, and four or five quiet, dreamy, | 
pointed, black-dotted moths are now in a box | 
close by me, all alike, except a little different in | 
size. 

These are the Virginia ermine moths. 

In the same box are some many-spotted ermine 
moths, something like leopard moths; but wheth- | 
er tiger, bear or leopard, the name is not derived | 
from the nature, as all are quite meek and much 
more like a lamb. 1». B. 
> 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
The man in the moon went forth one night 
All wrapped in a garment silvery white, 
More brilliant far than a calcium light. 

He swept the sky till it shone again, 

And down the hills, and over the plain, 

Lay many a fold of his glistening train. 

And into many a house he crept, 

With loving watchers a vigil kept, 

And kissed the foreheads of those that slept. 





Through chinks of shutters, and cracks so small. 
You'd think he’d never get through at all, | 
The man in the moon was sure to crawl. | 


All over the ground the silvery tide 
Went flowing far, and went flowing wide, 
Till even the desert was glorified. 


It shone right on to the baby’s face, 
As it lay on its pillow befrilled with lace, 
And seemed to clasp it in soft embrace. 


The baby, waking from out its dream, 
Its blue eyes dazzled by such a gleam 
Of sudden splendor, began to scream, 


“What ails thee, darling? my precious boon! 

Pray what has broken thy rest so soon?” 

And nobody knew but the man in the moon. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
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A HINDOO WEDDING. 


Not long ago a baby bridegroom nine years 
old, and a baby bride seven years old, eame 
very near upsetting their own marriage ceremo- 
ny. While the priest was going on with his 
muntras, the bridegroom was looking round the 
room as if he wanted to find somebody. 

“What are you about?’ asked the priest, 
sharply. 

“Tam looking for my mother,” answered the 
boy, “and I don’t see her anywhere;’’ and then 


| eles made by transposing the re tof the word. 
| except the first is used as a number.) 





he burst ont crying. 

The baby bride finding her little husband in | 
distress, began to cry too. No words could com- | 
fort them. At last the priest went into the next | 
room and came back with a stick in his hand, , 
and, lifting it, said angrily to the boy, “You sto}: | 
that crying or I'll beat you.” 

The poor little things were so frightened that | 
they didn’t dare make a sound, and the ceremo- | 
ny went on. 

Don’t you think that was a funny wedding? 
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A DILEMMA. 


What a long word? Can any of you, little 
readers, tell what it means? 

I will tell you a little story which will explain 
what a dilemma is. 

Little Ella sat on her low rocking-chair hold- 
ing her darling gray kitten in her arms, and as 
she stroked its soft fur pussy purred with great 
satisfaction. 

But little Ella drew a long sigh, and said, “O 
dear! what shall Ido? I love this kitty so I want 





quite freely, but in a new coat. He ate too, but 





half a mile away, where the blackberries grew. 





very delicately. Not leaves, but a dainty sip of 


to squeeze her, and if I do I shall hurt her.” 
; Ella was in a dilemma. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, ¢ 
4. 
ROMAN NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITIONS, 
(The first letter of each word gives the nember of arti- 


No letter 


EXAMPLYS: 
ains.—L-arehes. 
alas.-—l-mage. 


Fifty chares (trees), 
One game (a model). 
Five dens (retails). 
One hundred maps (resting-ploces). 
One hundred peas (coverings). 
Five hundred oats (weapons). 

Five hundred leas (valleys). 

Five hundred canes (motions), 
One thousand lodes (plans). 


One thousand rakes (creators). “NcTwRe.”’ 





Acommon sound in time of war, 
ee 
3. 
INITIAL CHANGES. 


A word which means a jump or spring, 
The initial change, and spell 

A quadruped, now change again— 
It means to cast a bell, 

Another change, and lo, you name 
What wise savants engage— 

Enigma old-time builders wrought 
For each successive age! 

A new initial substitute, 
And shape it doth define ; 

Another change an injury gives, 
Or, we a band did twine. 

When thunders rend the sultry air, 
Or music charms the ear, * 

The word another change will give, 
Announces what we hear. 

Then change again, and now we spell 
A heavy, grievous bhlow— 

An old-time mode of “durance vile,” 
A weight—and cash also, % 4. D. 





Twenty-one parts of a house, 


JUcIUS Goss, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Corm-o-rants. Bay-o-net. 
2, Why would it suit an auctioneer? 
It is forbidding—that is clear. 

3. Toe, tore, toast. Ye, year, yeast. Lea, lear, 
least. Fee, fear, feast. Bow, bore, boast. Sec, sear, 
ceased. 

4. WATER-POWER. 

IO 


Ware, Top, Rope, Rut, Pew. 
5. SOI N 
0 
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GROWTH OF A WHOLE NEW BONE. 

Surgeons are not so ready to amputate limbs as 
they once were. They understand nature’s resources 
better,—her power to rebuild and restore. 

It is found that badly broken bones may have 
their crushed and splintered ends sawn off up to 
where they are sound, and that new bone will grow 
and fill up the space between, making the limb almost 
as strong and as perfect as before. Of course, dur- 
ing the process of healing, no weight must come 
upon the limb, and it must be kept extended to its 
proper length, to prevent the muscles from drawing 
it up and shortening it. 

sut a French journal reports a very striking case. 
A young man, nineteen years old, had his right 
collar-bone (clavicle) removed, it being badly dis- 
eased at both ends. In three months the wound 
had fully healed, and the depression made by the 
removal of the bone began to fillup. In six months 
more, a new collar-bone had been almost completely 
reproduced, and all trace of the difficulty, except a 
sear, at length passed away. What adds to the won- 
der is, that the young man kept his bed only one day 
after the operation, and did all sorts of farm work 
through the whole period of cure, 


—_ _ 
A FOX STORY, 
The latest story of the cunning 
by the Somerset (Me.) Reporter : 


The fox which Mr. Fairgrieves now has occupies 
a yard back of the store, to which Mr. Fairgrieves’ 
dog has free access. The dog and fox are great 
friends. They frolic together, play ‘no end” of 
jokes on each other, and live in the most perfect 
harmony, save at “meal time.”’ The discussion that 
achoice bit will call forth is sometimes most inter- 
esting. Mr. Fairgrieves gave the fox a bone the 
other day. The dog had been taught by experience 
that it was no use for him to try to capture it, so he 
retired into the store to watch the proceedings, 
doubtless hoping something would turn up in his 
favor. 

The fox ate what he wanted of the bone, and pre- 
ferred to lay it away for future use, The dog prick- 
ed up his ears, but yawned and betrayed no espe- 


of the fox is told 


cial interest. The fox dug a deep hole, placed the 
juicy bone in the bottom, and, covering it over with 


earth, “patted” it down. 

He then went into his kennel, brought out an old 
dry bone that he had kept away from the dog for 
several days, placed it in the hole over the sweet 
one, covered it up with apparent care, and retired 
to his kennel to watch operations. The dog saw the 
fox safely housed, and, as he had done before, 
stealthily approached the treasure, resurrected the 
dry bone, and trotted off, 


e ‘i 
NOT A MARRYING FAMILY. 
A Pennsylvania journal tells the following story 


of a singular family named Kunkel, living 
Wernerville, in that State: 


near 


It consists of four brothers and one sister—the 
oldest (the sister) being seventy, and the brothers 
ranging from fifty to sixty-five, and they are all over 
six feet tall. None of them are married, they being 
an anti-marrying set. They own the property on 
which they live, a fine farm, do all their own work 
and are wealthy. A sister married some years ago, 
and they paid her her share of the estate and dis- 
carded her, not having spoken to her since. None 
of the five have ever been out of the county. Their 
farm has been handed down for more than a hun- 
dred years, and was acquired by their ancestors over 
acentury ago. Their house was erected more than | 
a hundred years ago, after the style of the first set- 
tlers—split logs for a floor, filled up with clay. 
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“HOOR-RAW! HOOR-RAW!” 


he was not familiar with the letter of advertising. 


Jim Brown died in Franklin, recently, and his | 
next friend, also a worthy German, was appointed 
administrator, to settle up the affairs of his estate, 
The administrator called at a printing- office the 
other day, to have posters printed announcing that 
the goods of the late Brown would be sold at public 


Post-Office to which your | 





ling together in New Orleans. 
| ing adish of brains to the latter, said, “What 


: | la 
The worthy German understood the spirit, though | of tongue, answered, “What you have a surplus of.” 
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auction. “I vant you to write up dose bills in some 
kind of sthyle,” said the administrator, whose mind 
runs much to business. “I vant somedings dat vill 
addract der bublic eye, und pring der beoples from 
der koundry.”’ The printer asked fora suggestion 
ortwo, “Mrs. Brown und mineself haf dalked it 
over,” continued the business man, “und we vant 
you to head dose bills somedings this way,’’—and he 
marked on the wall with his cane to show that he 
wanted big letters,—‘‘Hoor-raw! hoor-raw! Jim 
Brown is dead!” 





TAME FISH, 


The Hartford Times tells the following story about 
tame fish: 


Pliney Jewell hasa great deal of satisfaction —— 
evening in feeding the crowd of gold-fish which 
swarm in the lake on his premises. The fish have 
learned to look for his daily visits. He first places 
a quantity of crackers in the water near the edge of 
the lake. The fish will not touch these, as they are 
for the birds who come flying down in flocks to get 

their evening meal. 

Then Mr. Jewell goes to the other side of the lake, 
and ringing a small bell, the water is seen to bubble 
and boil with the fishes which come hastily to the 
edge and grab at the bits of cracker and bread 
thrown into the water for them. 

Even the frogs and turtles come up for their share, 
and so tame have some of the frogs become that 
they will come out of the water and hop to Mr. Jew- 
ell’s feet to pick up the crumbs that are dropped. 
The turtles eat ravenously, and do not show the 
slightest sign of fear. One and all, birds, frogs, fish 
and turtles, seem to heartily enjoy their evening 
meal, 

‘citininneninssiljpiinniniinnsitiae 
Tue following verses are having their day: 

I’m a broken-hearted Deutscher, 

Vot’s villed mit crief unt shame. 
I dells you vot der drouble ish— 

I doen’t know my name. 
You dinks it ferry vanny, eh? 

Ven you der story hear, 
You vill not wonder den so mooch, 

It vas so strange und queer. 
Mein mudder had two little dwins— 

Jey Vus me und mein brudder; 

Ve lookt so very mooch alike 

No one kuew vich from toder. 
Von of der boys was Yawcup, 

And Hans der oder’s name ; 
But den it made no different— 

Ve both got called der same, 
Vell, von of us got tead— 

Yaw, Mynheer, dat is so; 
But vedder Hans or Yaweup, 

Mein mudder she don’t know, 
And so Lam in droubles; 

I gan’t git droo mein head 
Vedder I’m Hans vot’s living 

Or Yawcup vot is dead, 


a a 
CAUGHT HIMSELF, 
Deceit needs a good many sharp eyes, and a good 


many sharp thoughts. French officers know how to 
detect a shamming rogue. 


At the race for the Grand Prix quite a haul of 
pickpockets was made. One of them played the 
foreigner and opposed the most perfect dumbness to 
the Commissaire’s questions. “Do you understand 
French?” asked the official. No answer, or sign of 
intelligence. You can go—you are free,” said the 
Commissaire, The man started for the door, and in 
a second the handcuffs were on him, and he was en 
route for the cells, 


HANDKERCHIEF, 


The “hand” is a more recent English addition. 
*“Kerchief”’ 
(cover the head), ‘The ancient Romaunt of Richard 
Cour de Lion says: 

The kever-chefes he toke on honde, 

And about his arme he wonde, 

And thought in that ylke while 

To slee the lyon with some gyle. 
ee 


A BAD ILLUSTRATION OF HIS ART. 


Not very long ago, a lecturer upon the art of mem- 
ory, whilst dining at a hotel in one of our provincial 
tow. ns, was inquired for and called away suddenly ; 
upon which he imme diately finished his repast and 
hurried from the room. A moment or two after- 
wards, the waiter, coming around to the chair lately 
oc cupied by the professor, held up his hands, and 
exclaimed in astonishment, “Goodness gracious, the 
memory man has forgotten his umbrella!’ 


——— 
KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


**Tatoes!” cried a darkey peddler, in Richmond. 

“Hush dat racket; you distracts de whole neigh- 
borhood,” came from‘a colored woman in the door- 
way. 

“You kin hear me, kin you?” 

“Hear you! I kin hear you a mile.” 

“ Tanks for dat—I’se hollerin’ to be heard. ’Ta- 
toes 

_ —> ——— 


“PORTER, TOO.” 


“The sentence of the court is,” said Judge Porter, 
a popular [rish magistrate, to a notorious drunkard, 
“that you be confined in jail for the longest period 
the law will allow, and I hope you will spend the 
time in deploring whiskey.” “TI will; and Porter, 
too,” was the answer. ‘ 


~ a 
A TENOR VOICE, 


“Why don’t you speak distinctly ?”’ cried a passen- 
ger to a brakeman, who announced the names of 
stations in an utterly unintelligible manner, “I 

can’t understand a word you say. 

“What's that to me?” responded the brakeman. 
“You don’t expect to have a tine, clear tenor at 
thirty dollars a month, do you? 


—_—__—_.__—_ 


A SPANIARD and an American were recently din- 
The former, in —_ 


ck.”” The American, offering the Spaniard ap ate 


A PERSON, In the course of some remarks in a 


| +> meeting, having several times observed that 


re should never forget the dying words of his 
brother, the pastor suggested that it might be well 
for him to repeat them; whereupon, with some hes- 


itation and scratching of the head, he said that they 


had slipped his mind. 


isan old French compound couvre-le-chef 


Best Worm MeEpicinE Known. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE CoMFITS OR Woxm LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 

INFANTS SWALLOW MILK OF ase with avidity, 
and it never fails to regulate their digestive organs and 
bowels. Com. 


TO KNOW what is most cenminn as well as what 
is in style and taste, a lady should have at hand just such 
variety of illustration, and just such wealth of suggestion 
and information, as are found in “ Andrews’ Bazar.” Do 
not fail to send ten cents for specimen copy to W. R. An- 
drews, Cincinnati. Com. 





AsTHMA.—It is useless to describe the cestaves of Spas- 
modic Asthma, Those who have suffered from its dis- 
tressing paroxysms know full well what it is. Jonas 
Wuitcomb’s RemeEpy, prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., 
Boston, has never failed to afford immediate relief, even 
in the most severe cases. See advertisement. Com. 








LASELL SEMINARY *0% 29536, Qe: 
AUBU RSDAL E, 
(near Boston,) Mass. An attractive home; good board; 
special care of health, manners and morals of growing 
girls. Number limited. 3 last year. 
C. C. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 


DOUGHKEEPSIE (on Hudson, N. Y.) Military 
For Circulars 


Inst. for Boys, reopens Sept. 12th. 
H. 8. Jewett, A. M., Principal. — 


address, 
GIRLS. 5 nice assorted perforated mottoes, read y for 
working, 10 cts. J. W. Ru SSELL, Newton, ass. 


1 15 Lessons in music for $15, with eminent professors. 
2) XN. E. Conserv atory, J Boston, E, . Tourjee, Director. 


] ICHLY WORTH $25. The Violin, Box and 
sow offered by me for ten dollars, (see COMPANION 
Sept. 6th). Address F, H. THAYER, Collinsville, Conn. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
25 and price-lists, agents’ terms, &c., or a rare stamp 
from Turkey and Tasmania and circulars for a 3c stamp. 
F. L. DAI kROW & CO., 215 Michigan St., Buffalo, N 


AKE Ayer’s Pills forall the Pes ofa ae 

for ¢ onstipation, Indigestion, Headache and Liver 
Complaint. By universal accord, they are the best of all 
j pur gatives for family use. 


120 Different genuine Foreign Stamps, or 450 assorted 
small or 100 large Decalcomanies, or 100 Scrap 
Look Pictures, 25 























cts.; 40 Stamps or 200 Pictures, 10 cts. 
A. PIERCE, 75 Madison Street, Chicago, — 





.T he best Polishing Pow-g postpaid for 25c. Agents 
I: for Jewelry, sitet Areata T. E. REED 


Plated Ware, &e. Sent#&& Co., New Britain, Ct. 
| Fret ‘Saws! Send 6c. for 90 


FOOT LATHES! a PP E. Brown, nad 


i OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 

Every stitch marked. For price list see YOUTH’s Comp., 

July Sth, or se nd stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. ct. 


7 Salary. anted 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 


S$ 1 20 peddling. BS reg paid. Address 
ome St., Cincinasti, O. 


5. ‘A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 B 








Permanentsalesmen w: 


Boston Shooting Suit. 


The finest sportsman outfit in the Ing Send for cir- 
cular. Address G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Oak Hall, 
Boston, Mass., Military, Ragalia, Firemen and Sports- 
men Goods, 





HAVE YOU READ 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE? 
100,000 Copies sold. 50,000 in 15 days. 


Though published anonymously, it is by one of the favor- 
ite contributors to the ComMPANION. See if you can guess 
who wrote it. 

No book of the year has achieved such immediate and 
wide-spread popularity. The publishers received orders 
for 13,500 copies in one day. In paper covers, 50 cents; in 
cloth, $1. We send it by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. Address 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtn’s ComMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 
_Se ¢ advertisement i in C OMPANION, x, Aug. 16th. 











FOR eee 


The Autumn Number of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
containing descriptions of Hyacinths, ‘Tulips, Liles, and 
all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the Garde n, and 
for Winter Flowers in the House—just published ang 
sent free to all. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. y, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ST. P °] ROSES, suitable for > 


BOM sent. safely by mail,postpaid. 5 sple a] 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 
19 for $33; 26 for $4535 for $5. For l0cents each 
additional, one ronfordenst§ Premium Rose 
ver every dollar's wo 's wort poraenes Send forour NEW 

E CULTURE, and choose 
pa over 300 bse sorts. Wemake Roses a Great 
gg ee and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the U — d States 
and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD CQ, 
RosE-GroweErs, West Grove, Chester Con Pa, 


POMONA NURSERY. M1t0Nsor 


Trees and oan. 
Best Strawberries 9 ne hes around. Ten acres Rasp- 
berries vielded $4,338. Send for Catalogue free, 
EARS AMONG SMALL. FRUITS. 
Telling What and Howto Plant. //lus- 
trated. Sent, posepaid, for. for 25 cents, or free to every 
purchaser. ARRY, mn, N.J 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! 


Nin return for a small service which mates Bor can render us in 
UNE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX- 
PENSE, we will pve a complete PRINTING PRE ESS and OUTFIT 
ef TY PE &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
boy to obtain @ prize which will benefit him mentally, morally 
pas financially. ud stamp for fall particulars with ilustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 

POSTAL CARDS NoTicED. Boys, investigate this and you wil 
regret it, Address, ACME MANUFACTURING Co., 
ton Street, New York. (Established, 1860.) 








ill not 
150 Ful- 





OUR NEWEST STYLES. 

Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, ‘ 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French } 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed 
50 Granite, 20 cts. {| E pegent card le . lie. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


MEN, LOOK ! ! 


Self. Finks Pressgi6 
Presses ®B to M150. Send 
10c. for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., ilustra- 
ted and worth $1. 
GORHAM «& CO, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sk ae CaN CRN EE 
old. 
A Pia oforte. In 9 ree agtines eit purchase an 


One hundrec 
“ARMSTRONG” PIA TE. New, 7 oc- 
tave, city make, new scale, iy pa ince, substantial, 











spinetcennnen HOME INDUSTRY. 





Read This. 
From the present date all our 
BRACKET SAW OUTFITS 
will contain the following articles: 


1 Spring Steel Bracket Saw Frame. 
50 Original Bracket Designs. (Full Size.) 

1 Brad Awl and Handle. 

6 Bracket Saw Blades. 

1 Sheet Impression Paper. 

1 Sheet Flint Paper. 

Complete Instructions for Fret Sawing. 

1 Yolian Harp Design. (Full Size.) 
Lessons in Finishing Fret Work in Oil, 

Shellac, Varnish and Polish. 
Every boy and girl who reads the ComPpaNION ought to 


have this New Outfit, which weshall send to any address, 
postage paid, for only $1 25. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 




















durable. Every instrument warranted 5 years. Designed 
for families ond schools. Address letters of inquiry to 
W. A. ARMSTRONG, Manf’r and Dealer, 
891 Broadw: uy, New York. 
INTING] S202 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES . Nand-Inkers, #8 to #20. 
cope oma Catalogue for Self-Inkera, &6 to €850. 
amps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, © onn. 
What E verybody 
Wants! Our New “Use 
Versa.” Shawl, Bundle 
and Book Strap, strongly 
made, with rigid handle, 
lasts a life-time, instantly 
attached to any package, 
making a firm aeniie. ve thhnce vble to tiavellers. Price 
reduced. By = re paid, 25 cts 
TURNER 4 +26 C entral St. .» Boston, Mass. 
OC Every sine soon one to carry his books with. 
f E AG The Magic 
HE WONDER 0 H . —_— water, 
self-writing pen. Equal toa pint of best ink. Hun- 
dreds selling everyday. ‘This little inv ention is no 
humbug but surprises and delights all who use it. Does 
away with inkstands. Tryone. Price, only ro cents 
3 for f 253 sent free by mail. Agents W anted, Write to 
PHILLIPS & CO., Marblehead, Mast. _ 
Is the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial. 
_ barr Ask for it and see that you get it. 
and all interested, send for circulars, 
STAMMERERS :: Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly PI.,N-¥. 
F.. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, W —— 
D. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cire ular. 

A double-barrel gun, bar or fronf-action locks; wiarr anted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO i 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can a be sent 
c. 0. D.. with privilege to amine before paying bi 
Send stam & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 2 


for circular to P. POWELL 
3 Main Street, Cinciauac oO. = 
ANTE Salesmen to sell to Merchants, T 
ar. 8 aid to acceptable 
Mound Ci ty Manufac nufact tur , uring Co., St. Louis, Mo 


——_ 
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KINGSFORD’S 


Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 
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